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TAIL SWITCHING—DRILLED CORN—CROP 
CONDITIONS. 


Our method of preventing switching 
is as simple as it is easy and humane. 
A piece of burlap large enough to 
completely cover the cow—two twine 
sacks answer admirably—does the bus- 
iness. 

When covered with the blanket, if 
she switches out of pure habit, any 
kind of a tie to keep her tail in place 
for a few times, until she learns that 
there are “no flies on her,” will effect- 


ually break her, and she will show her 
appreciation of your kindness by 


chewing her cud in quiet content while 
you milk. 

I have wondered how you would like 
drilled corn. I will stake my reputa- 
tion as a prophet—of which I have 
none—that you won’t do it again. I 
have never seen a piece of drilled corn 
kept clean without hand-hoeing, which 
is much more expensive than hand- 
planting. 

Possibly the advent of the weeder 
may overcome this difficulty. I think 
it will to some extent at least, but my 
observation is that it’s not the thing. I 
cling to the old “four feet each way” 
method and like it. Our bursting cribs 
demonstrate that one may raise “some” 
corn that way, and I believe more 
cheaply than any other. 

General prospects are superb with 
us. Wheat, grass, corn, potatoes, oats, 
everything looks fine. Swine and 
sheep were never finer. Ewes raised 
nearly two lambs apiece, some of 
which weigh over 80 pounds now. 


Cc. A. TYLER. 
St. Joseph Co., Mich. 


(You have “hit” the proper method 
of preventing tail switching, especially 
when milking cows in the stable. We 
have tried the burlap blanket, and it 
is just the thing. One for each milker, 
to throw over his cow, is sufficient. 

We are now testing a fly cover made 
of this material, with ropes and straps 
attached, to be permanently worn, so 
that the cow is covered from her horns 
to her tail. The blanket also partially 
protects the belly and wider. It is an 
innovation, and something we never 
saw in use before. 

This blanket was made by one of the 
largest and most reliable blanket man- 
ufacturers in the country, and this is 
the first season on the market. The 
company wished a thorough test made. 
If it “stands the (cow) racket” for this 
one fly season, it will fill the bill. But 
we fear it will be “rent f twain” a 
score or more of times inside of a 
week. Will report later. 

As to the drilled corn, our field is 
yet very clean in the row, except in a 
few places. There may be about an 
acre of ground, taking all the little 





“patches” together that needs hand 
hoeing. 

In order to cover the weeds that 
“sot the start” of us during the wet 
weather, we hal to set the surface 
working cultivator so that it would 
“hill up” the corn somewhat. This 
leaves too much of a ridge, and our 


next job will be to level down again 


at the next cultivation. 

The corn is doing finely, the rows are 
perfectly straight, and it is very easy 
work “tending corn.” However, we 
are not perfectly satisfied . with the 
“weedy row” business, though there 
are not more than 200 rods of weeds in 
the row, taking every row in the field. 


Sorrel and June grass make up the 
list of weeds, and these grew so fast, 
when it. was so wet for several days, 
that we could use neither cultivator or 
weeder. Then, when the surface soil 
became ‘dry enough, the weeds were 
so large that the weeder teeth culti- 
vated the weeds also. 

As to whether we shall like drilled 
corn, we can tell more about it when 
“cutting up” time comes on. So far 
we are quite well pleased with the 
plan, on account of the easier work in- 
volved since the seed bed was _ pre- 
pared. 

We saw a field of drilled corn yes- 
terday, near Battle Creek, in which 
two men were at work hoeing out the 
weeds. The field was a June grass 
sod, turned under this spring, and the 
rows of corn were full of grass and 
weeds. Deliver us from such a job as 
those two men had on hand. It was 
very hot, and one man wore a close 
fitting skull cap and coat, and was 
well armed with a hoe, jug and a cob 
pipe running full blast. The other 
man was minus a coat and jug. More 
anon as to the conflict between hoes 
and weeds in that field. 

Crop and weather conditions are 
very satisfactory in Kalamazoo Co. 
The writer started the mower yester- 
Way into a 20-acre field of as nice clover 
and timothy as he ever saw. The grass 
is heavy, stands up good, and is yet a 
little green. However, it will make 
finer hay, if we can have good hay 
weather. ; 

With perfect weather the most of 
this grass will need to be tedded over 
twice while curing. Last year we did 
not take the hay tedder out of the tool 
house, but it will have enough extra 
work this season to make up, and with 
two horses attached. 

THE GARDEN. 

This little patch has furnished our 
family with a fairly good living in the 
line of vegetables. For dinner yester- 
‘lay we had asparagus, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, young onions, green peas and 
strawberries. The day before, in ad- 
dition to some of the above, we had 
beet greens. 

A garden pays well when one can 
attend to it. We keep an extra man 
this season to help with the dairy 
work, doing chores, etc., and he has 
the care of the garden and potatoes. 





LOCATION OF POWER WINDMILL. 

As to the best location, we preferred 
the barn. Those that we have seen 
in operation were located generally on 
some barn building where the greater 
portion of work to be accomplished 
could be most easily and economically 
handled or operated. 

We have just finished the erection of 
our mill on a heavy steel tower, run- 
ning from the upper’ crossbeam 
through the roof. ‘two corner posts 
rest on the main beam and two on the 
purlin. 

The assembled motor or gearing on 
top of the tower is about 60 feet from 
the ground. There is no obstruction 
whatever, and the wind wheel, 16 feet 
in diameter, should feel the full force 
of the air current at any time when 
there is any air stirring. 

The writer erected the mill himself 
with the assistance of a local me- 
chanic. The wheel or mill is about 27 
feet above the ridge of the barn roof. 
In order to prevent straining or twist- 
ing the timbers of the old 30x40 barn, 
we ran a cable of -hree No. 8 galvan- 
ized_wires, from the upper end of the 
tower to heavy anchor posts in the 
ground. 

There are three of these cables, and 
the anchor posts are about eight rods 
away from the base of the tower. 
Standing on top of the gearing, 60 feet 
from the ground, we find it almost im- 
possible to shake or effect the least 
vibration in the tower. These three 
cables or guy wires afford a stiffness 
to the tower that prevents any sway- 
ing in a heavy wind and remove the 
strain from the barn timbers. We ad- 
vise the use of such guy wires when at 
all available. 

Friend S. J. L. gives good advice in 
regard to locating a power mill where 
one can do all kinds of shop work, as 
well as cut and grind feed, without 
mixing hay, shavings, lumber and cobs 
together. 

In erecting a power mill on the barn 
we had the same idea in mind. The 
tower is on one side of the roof, and 
the line shafting extends over one side 
so that we can add a “lean to” shed for 
a grinding room, feed room and work- 
shop combined. This put all the ma- 
chinery except the line shafting, with 
its pulleys, entirely outside the barn 
proper. 

A large hopper will be placed in the 
upper part for corn and oats to be 
run down a spout into the grinder. As 
soon as we get everything in working 
order, a sketch and description will 
be given. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SUSPENDING HAY RACK—RYE 
BANDS. 





I have been waiting a long time to 
see an answer to M. D.~K.’s inquiry 
for some device for suspending hay 
racks. As none has been given, I will 
give a plan, as near as I can, of one I 
have used fora few years. 

It is no quicker than lifting off by ; 


hand, as we used to do, but it is a 
great deal easier. I use a piece of 
One and one-quarter inch gas pipe, 
fourteen feet long, one end made 
square to hold a crank. 

Two holes are drilled through the 
pipe, one near each end (about three 
feet from the end) for bolts to hold the 
end of ropes that are to wind and raise 
the rack. 

I use five-eighths-inch rope, one end 
fastened to the bolt, the other end 
passed through a common hay rope 
pulley that is fastened to a rafter or 
anything that is a little to one side 
of the windlass, and above, if you have 
room. 

The length of rope will depend on 
the height of windlass, Another rope 
is tied in the center to the under side 
of pulley, this rope to pass on outside 
of rack, with a loop in each end to 
hold a short, strong sti+k on under side 
of rack to raise the rack with. 

I use another stick across the top to 
keep from pressing the sides in. With 
this device only one-half of the weight 
is on the windlass, and the windlass is 
So arranged that any boy can raise the 
weight with ease. 

The pipe or windlass should have 
three supports. I use two poles for 
the rack to rest upon, after it is raised 
to the proper height. 
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I see green rye is recommended for 
tying corn fodder. I have tried it and 
know it is good. Cut the longest rye 
you ean find, before the seed is ripe 
enough to grow. Let it dry, then bind 
in bundles and put away until wanted. 

When ready to use, dampen a little, 
and only one length of the straw is 
necessary for a band, and only afew 
straws at that. No twisting, simply 
wrap the bundle and tuck the ends as 
with any other band. Try it if you 
raise rye. 

Eaton Co., Mich. D. B. PIERCE. 

(We would suggest that by means of 
two sprocket wheels and a chain one 
could stand on the floor and manipu- 
late the gas pipe to better advantage. 
Or a rope could be wound on the pipe 
and a short section of pipe, with crank 
attached, be worked from the floor, if 
placed at one side of the shed. 

The plan yen describe is simple and 
practical, and we have seen a similar 
device in operation. Of course, two 
men can lift or take off a rack or box 
from a wagon in less time, but vaat is 
not the point. Very often there is but 
one man, and the strain of lifting is 
too much for him. With this device 
he is independent. 

Another favorable feature is that the 
rack or box is overhead, under cover, 
and out of the way. Too often ft is 
laid on the ground, or left leaning 
against a shed, under the eaves, and 








continually exposed to the elements. 
—Ed.) 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
WORK ON THE FARM. 





’ The cold, wet, backward spring has 
kept farmers very busy getting in 
their crops in good condition. Those 
having a large acreage of oats to sow 
had to put them in “wet” or else the oat 
sowing would run up to the time of 
corn planting. The result is that a 
great many fields have been very much 
damaged by not plowing, which, if it 
is dry through August and the fore 
part of September, it will be very diffi- 
cult to plow and fit for wheat. We 
sowed no oats and did not finish plant- 
ing corn ’till the 29th of May, and then 
some of our ground was worked wet 
enough. I have been on some oat fields 
that the furrows were so hard that 
they show after the oats are up, and 
all the way the oats could be covered 
was by falling down between the fur- 
rows and some dirt rattled down to 
cover it. 

We are now, for the first time this 
year, June 12, having good corn 
weather. Just rains enough, and warm 
enough to make corn grow. Our corn 
has been dragged once since planting 
and shall start the weeder to-morrow. 
We used a nine-hoe drill for planting. 
We put a gauge on one side extending 
out fourteen inches from the wheel and 
hung a chain on to make a mark to fol- 
low back. We have no eleven-hoe drill? 
so ‘had to set our wits to work to make 
our old one do. It worked very well ’till 
a dead furrow was reached and then 
the chain would want to follow it. This 
we shall remedy another year by put- 
ting a rigid gauge on that will make a 
plain mark. This is our first experience 
in using a grain drill. It does not dis- 
tribute the corn so evenly as our regu- 
lar corn drill, having a tendency to 
bunch it. But it did quite a fair job, 
and the work can be done more 
quickly with no marking out to do. 

We are now busy planting potatoes 
(June 12). The low price of potatoes 
has caused a much less acreage to be 
planted, but we have not been entirely 
discouraged, having planted the usual 
amount, but running largely to the 
earlier varieties. We sell large quanti- 
ties every spring for seed. Farmers 
came to me for many miles around to 
get seed last spring. We keep them 
pure and each kind is kept separate 
with good care. Stakes are driven in 
the patch, to separate the varieties, 
with the name of each variety plainly 
written on the stake. We also keep a 
record of the plot in a book, so there 
is not much danger of getting them 
mixed. Our potatoes are planted on a 
field of new ground, planted thirty-two 
inches apart each way with two pieces 
in a hill, each cut to one eye, from 
large seed. 

It has been a very favorable spring 
for new seeding of clover, and bids 
fair to be a good “catch” all over this 
part of the country. The very heavy 
rains early in the spring washed my 
cloverseed into puddles, leaving none 
in some places on the higher ground 
where it is most needed. 

Our clover meadow, twenty-four 
acres, is good, and is just beginning to 
blossom out. In about ten days it will 
be in full bloom. This is the time we 
want to cut it. We think we can cut 
some before July first. There were sev- 
eral thin places in our clover last fall, 
and we drew several loads of rotten 
manure and top dressed them, and 
right on those places we have the 
heaviest clover. I think it an excellent 
plan to save some manure on purpose 
to put on such places in your mead- 
ows. 

Our wheat is about a third of a good 
crop. iWire worms last fall and too 
much wet this spring did the damage. 
One neighbor had a field of summer 
fallow that was put out early and well, 
which, last fall, looked fine, but this 
spring nearly fixed it. This is the first 
year that I can remember of having 
rye in my wheat. This will all have 
to be pulled out; as there is not very 
much of it the job will not be very 
big. Some fields around here look to be 
nearly one-third rye. This certainly will 
injure the sale of wheat as well as the 
quality of the flour. Nothing looks so 
unsightly, in my mind, as a field of 
wheat full of rye. Farmers should be 
careful about their seed and pull 
enough rye out so as to get clean 
wheat and then thresh it with a flail 
rather than have the unsightly rye. 

This rye is carried in the machines 
from one place to another. But the seed 
ean be threshed after the oats and 
then there would be little danger of 
getting it mixed with rye. 

For three successive years we have 

failed to raise any etrawberries, The 


first failure was from frost, the next 
from drouth and the next from a hot 
wind that blasted them. This year the 
frost has been for several nights try- 
ing to get in its work, and did kill 
some of the blossoms, but will not be 
noticed. ‘We have 1,600 plants that 
have formed into matted rows about 
fifteen rods long, and have been kept 
about a foot wide. They are a fine 
sight with no weeds or grass. 

Let me _ see! 1,600 plants mean 
1,600 quarts, and 1,600 quarts mean 
1,600 strawberry short-cakes, not short 
berry straw cakes, aS a good many 
farmers will have who can’t afford to 
bother with berries. I wish some of 
those farmers could see me eat short- 
cake just once. I think they would set 
out a patch the first opportunity.” 

We have on our hands a great big 
elephant in the shape of dock. We can 
already see several years’ pulling 
ahead. This dock was mostly floated 
on our farm from seed that matured 
in the highway and floated down the 
ravines, and has all at once nearly 
taken possession of the lower places in 
the field. The field was in corn last 
year and well tended and none went 
to seed. The ground was then sown 
to wheat, and it is full of dock of all 
stages of growth. Farmers should see 
to it that the laws are strictly en- 
forced about weeds going to seed in 
the highways. This dock is getting 
very troublesome, and too much pains 
can not be taken to permit its spread- 
ing. I would much rather deal with 
Canada thistles than this yellow dock; 
for in one summer I can completely 
kill Canada thistles if the season is 
good for cultivating, but dock is a very 
different thing to get rid of when once 
thoroughly seeded. 

Well, I must tell about our pole drag 
or clod crusher or leveler, as you may 
choose to call it. We went to no ex- 
pense to get rods or bolts. We have no 
oak grubs in our parts as friend Brown 
has. We took a bitternut pole seven 
inches in diameter and cut them 7 1-2 
feet long. We put down on the ground 
two planks to lay these poles on so to 
make the bottoms all even. Then we 
sawed in gains across the top and cut 
them out with an adz, and spiked a 
2x8 rock elm plank in these gains. 
These two planks extend out in front 
about six inches and holes bored in for 
clevises. Then a chain is fastened to 
the clevises to hitch to. This was made 
in a very short time with no expense 
to mention. It is good for many years, 
and saves the wear of more costly 
tools. You should choose some kind of 
wood that won’t season out light. This 
kind of tool is the best leveler I ever 
saw. It will load up between the poles 
in the mellow soil, and dump it out on 
the uneven places, making an almost 
perfect job. Now, don’t think you have 
to get long rods with long threads cut 
on one end with little block between 
the poles with holes bored through 
with great care to put those rods 
through. This is all work and expense 
for nothing. Expense is what we must 
look after in these times. Just cut your 
poles as long as you want them and 
cut a notch in on the top side and 
spike a 2x4, or anything else you hap- 
pen to have, on. This can be done in a 
little while and you will have a tool 
that will do more work than anything 
you ever saw for being ‘so cheap. 
Boards can be laid across and any 
stone that may be on the field can be 
put on and drawn to the fence at either 
end and left to be drawn away at your 
convenience, These stone can be picked 


up when you are doing the leveling. 
Gratiot Co. I. N. COWDREY. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CLOVER NOTES. 


In the fall of 1895 I sowed a piece 
of dry, sandy land, of rather poor fer- 
tility, to rye. The following spring I 
sowed clover seed, but notwithstand- 
ing the favorable season, at harvest 
lime the stand of clover was poor in 
spots. 

As soon after harvest as possible I 
plowed about one-half acre. I worked 
it alternately with the pole drag aml 
spike-ttoth harrow. On July 25 I 
sowed a small strip io crimson clover, 
covering with a light harrow. On 
August 1 sowed common red clover on 
the remainder of the patch. 

We had plenty of rain, and both 
clover and pigweeds came up well and 
grew very nicely, but the first hard 
frost finished the pigweeds, and left 
the ground nicely covered with clover 
when winter set in. 

The red clover came through the 
winter all right, and will make a good 





crop this year, The crimson clover 


also wintered all right. Perhaps 10 
per cent of the plants died during the 
freezing and thawing of early spring. 
The remainder soon covered the 
ground, and now stands fourteen to 
eighteen inches high. It was in full 
bloom June ist. 

Shall cut it for seed. Am so well 
pleased with it that I shall sow an 
acre or two this year, but shall be care- 
ful not to sow it on ground that will 
heave. This piece was neither shel- 
tered, nor particularly exposed. 

H. 


M. W. 
Livingston Co., Mich, 
(Glad to get this testimony. Come 
again.—Ed.) 


UNDERDRAINING WITH STONE. 





Experience has taught me that seri- 
ous loss often comes from lack of a 
proper knowledge or right application 
of the underlying principles of under- 
draining. During a period of thirty 
years we had put in hundreds of rods 
of underdrains and in the time we have 
learned some lessons. Our first work in 
this line was given in charge of a very 
neat, careful, painstaking “Irishman 





Fic. 1.~* 
who thoroughly understood digging a 
ditch. He would cut a smooth, true 
ditch through our hardpan soil, Our 
soil is red, composed of a disintegra- 
tion of shale and sandstone rock, and 
is from 18 inches to two and a half 
feet in depth as a rule. Underlying 
this is a stratum of hardpan of a clay- 
ey nature, and it seems utterly imper- 
vious to water. In preparing the ditch 
it should be settled into this hardpan 
not less than 8 inches, 12 will be better. 
This, for the reason that this depth 
insures a trench or water course that 
is practically a trough. The Irishman 
referred to usel to stone up in two 
ways. See Figs. 1 and 2. In Fig. 1 
stones were broken of suitable size 
and a narrow wall built on each side 
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FIG, 2. 

of the ditch and these covered with a 
flat stone. I supposed this method to 
be all right, but I found the clear open 
throat made a channel down which 
the water would rush, and in a short 
time some portion of the side walls 
would be undermined and fall in, chok- 
ing the water passage. As shown in 
cut No. 2, a flat stone was set up by 
the side of the ditch, and another iat 
one set up against it, forming a sort of 
three-cornered opening. It. was found 
that these stones would become dis- 
placed, and fall down; besides, mice 
would carry in grass and build nests 
in a dry time, and when rains came 
washings would accumulate by them 
and thus close the ditch. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago I 
had occasion to dig a long ditch entire- 
ly across a field where there was sufti- 
cient grade so that there would be quite 
a swift current. I had in my employ a 
man who knew of some ditches that 
had been in use for thirty years, and 
were apparently as good as ever. So 1 
resolved to try his plan, which was 
this: We dug the ditch from 2% to 3 
feet deep, according to the surface of 
the ground, care being exercised to 
have a true grade. Beginning at the 





highest point, after thoroughly clean- 












ing out loose soil, we threw in small 
stones gathered from the surrounding 
fields, and as fast as we went these 
were broken to the size of a hen’s or 
a goose egg, and hammered solid. It 
seemed to me when we began we were 
closing the ditch at once so water could 
not get through, but recalling my form- 
er experience we kept on and complet- 
ed the whole drain. The cut was made 


FIG. 3. 

at least a foot into the solid hardpan 
and this was filled full of broken stone 
and then larger flat stones were laid 
on, shingle fashion. These were coy- 
ered with coarse straw or weeds, and 
the dirt thrown out was placed back 
on top, using a large dirt scraper and 
team. The saying is, “the proof of the 
pudding is the eating.” This drain has 
perfectly fulfilled its mission for these 
sixteen years without any signs of fail- 
ure. 

Now what is the principle that in- 
sures success in this case? First, an 
underdrain shouki never be laid at too 
steep a grade. If so the strong cur- 
rent will wash out softer portions of 
the bottom which will lodge and be- 
come permanent obstructions, Filling 
in the manner described admits of no 
settling, and the water simply perco- 
lates through among the broken stone 
and no washing is possible; and lastly, 
mice cannot obstruct it for they cannot 
get among the finely broken stone. 

I am well aware this will seem like 
useless instruction to the men who own 
farms where scarcely a pebble can be 
found, but this is a broad country, and 
The Farmer is read by many so unfor- 
tunate—or otherwise, whichever it may 
be—as to own farms where stones are 
only too plenty, and I have never 
found a better place for them than 
covered up in an underdrain. If the 
slope of the field is quite sharp it is 
better to cut the drain diagonally 
across the field and thus avoid tvo 
steep a grade. 

I would again call attention to two 
points, as the success of the drain de- 
pends on their strict observance. First, 
be sure to have sufficient depth, and in 
pounding in stone don’t be afraid of 
getting them in too solid. I have in 
mirel a certain farm on which a large 
number of rods of underdrain were put 
in twenty years ago or more. The own- 
er of the farm put in most of them and 
used to boast he could throw out with 
pick and shovel twelve rods in a day. 
I do not believe there is a rod on the 
farm in successful operation today. 
They were too shallow, and the ston- 
ing was done in the manner of Figs. 
land 2. Underdraining properly done 
is generally a paying investment, but 
when carelessly and improperly done is 
a sheer waste of time and money. 
Delaware County, N. Y. J. D. SMITH. 





‘or The Michigan Farmer. 


ASHES ON POTATO GROUND. 


In reply to a question by J. H. Com- 
fort, issue of June 19th, in regard to 
the use of wood ashes 6h potato 
ground, either before or after plant- 
ing, we would say, go ahead; the more 
ashes the better. 

Even leached, in liberal quantities. 
are good. 

The lighter the soil, the more need 
of the ashes, as wood ashes, either 
leached or unleached, tend to harden 
the soil, and give it more weight and 
body than almost any other fertilizer. 

We do not think a judicious appli- 
cation of ashes will injure your stable 
manure. Should it liberate the ammo- 
nia therein, so much the better. The 
frequent cultivation will incorporate 
it with thgs soil and render it avail- 
able as plant food. 

The writer is no professional chem- 
ist, but has learned by practical ex- 
perience that this method will produce 
tubers that are fairer, and less likely 
to scab, than the use of stable manure 
alone. 

If unleached, do not defer the appli- 





cation until the potatoes are up; a@ 
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enough ashes might ~adhere to the 
leaves to scorch them, to the detri- 
ment of the crop. 


Clinton Co., Mich. 

(It is true that the ashes are prefer- 
able to stable manure, so far as the 
possibility of producing scabby pota- 
toes are concerned. But the best way 
to find out the value of ashes on your 
soil is to try them. 

Whether leached or unleached hard- 
wood ashes are to be used, the me- 
chanical benefits which accrue from 
their use in very heavy tenacious soil 
aregreaterthanon light soil, increasing 
its porosity, and making it more fria- 
ble.—Ed.) 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 


A. MATTHEWS. 





Being a new subscriber, and seeing 
A. L. Bradford’s letter on crimson 
clover, I write for information. 

What is it as a fertilizer, and how 
compare] with commen June clover? 
Is it more sure to catch sowed in corn? 


“My soil is prairie loam. 
THOS. HEANY. 
Bar Co., Mich. 
(Crimson *clover is an annual and 


largely used in this country as a catch 
crop. Around in this ,portion of the 
State this clover has done well dur- 
ing the last two years. 

It should be sowed early in the fall, 
when the surface soil is moist, or in 
the spring after all danger of freezing 
is over. Fall sowing has been gener- 
ally preferred. 

We have such good success with 
red clover that we have not tried 
erimson clover, but can say that all 
reports show very good. results in 
many portions of this State during the 
last two seasons. The best plan may 
be for you to try a small plot in an 
experimental way. 

It is not more sure to catch in a 
corn field, but can be sowed on any 
clean ground intended to be left over 
for the following season. Like all clo- 
vers it is of value as a fertilizer.—Ed.) 


The ait. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by 
J. H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE: EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 

















CREAMERY OR NOT. 

‘Many private inquiries reach us ask- 
ing whether it is better to make but- 
ter at home, or sell the milk to the 
creamery; also whether it would pay 
for the progressive farmers in a cer- 
tain neighborhood to erect and equip a 
creamery. 

So much depends on circumstances, 
that it is very difficult to advise. Where 
a good creamery is in operation, in the 
hands of the right men, with a perfect 
equipment and plenty of good cows, 
handled’ by intelligent, progressive pa- 
trons, we shouki much rather take the 
milk to this creamery, if not too far 
away, than to go to the expense and 
labor of making the butter at home. 

We have visited several creameries 
that were models, so far as the plants 
were concerned, but the fault was with 
the patrons and butter-makers. One 
creamery recently erected near Alamo, 
was visited by Prof. C. D, Smith and 
the writer, upon the urgent request of 
R. E. Sturgis and some of the patrons. 

It was “opening day” and we were 
both called upon for a_ talk to the 
large crowd assembled—some 600 peo- 
ple. 

The creamery is a model one, and 
the patrans were all present and very 
enthusiastic. The plant and the or- 
ganization were gotten up in a way 
that“we can recommend, and we s0 
informed the patrons in our talk. 

However, there are many things to 
consider, and every single patron of 
this creamery is in duty bound to do 
his part every day in the year, in or- 
der to make a success of this under- 
taking. 

Some time ago The Farmer gave 
some of the gogd points advocated by 
successful patrons, publishing them in 
this department, and several copies 
were sent to creamery patrons who 
were not regular readers of The Farm- 
er. 

Briefly stated, some of the “points” 
were as follows: Keep only good cows. 
Weigh and test the milk so as to 
know what each cow is doing. Breed 
up and weed out your herd, thereby 
making a constant improvement. 

Provide good quarters for shelter and 
warmth. Raise your own feed and feed 
it liberally to only those cows that re- 





spond to such feeding. Give plenty of 
pure water, slightly warmed in freez- 
ing weather. See that you have plenty 
of forage crops provided, no matter 
what the season may be. Oats and 
field peas come first, to be followed by 
fodder corn. At this time of year, if 
dry weather or pastures are feared, 
see that those cows, that are not due 
to come in until late next fall, do not 
shrink in their milk flow to any ap- 
preciable extent. By having plenty of 
forage crops this can be prevented in 
a majority of cases. 

At this time of year each patron 
must see that his milk is put into the 
weigh can in as pure and fresh condl- 
tion as when taken from the cow’s ud- 
der. This is done by immediately re- 
moving from the stable, then aerating 
and cooling night’s milk at least. The 
milk of a single patron, if otherwise 
treated, may spoil one whole day’s 
supply of milk. 

Last, but not least, paste in your hat 
and on the wall of your stable the 
wo1d “Cleanliness,” and see that all it 
implies is faithfully performed every 
night and morning during the whole 
season. 





For The Michigan Farm 
CARING FOR MILK. 





Different farmers have different 
ways of caring for their milk. Prob- 
ably the most general one is storing it 
in pans. This was our original meth- 
od and one which we adhered to up to 
about eight years ago, when we chang- 
ed to cans and tank. We have been so 
well pleased with the good results al- 
ways attained that we have never 
gone back to the old method. 

Of course during the winter it is dif- 
ficult to continue with water and for 
that reason it is not practicable. Yet 
nevertheless, we continue to use the 
cans taking them into the house and 
dispensing with water. We find dur- 
ing winter weather even that they are 
more easily handled than pans could 
possibly be. 

Some times during the winter, owing 
to the fact of putting so much milk 
in a body, it is some times difficult to 
cool it sufficiently by simply leaving it 
in its usual placé. In such a case by 
merely moving it out on the porch teim- 
porarily, the animal heat can be re- 
moved before any evil consequences 
result. 

As a general thing after an hour or 
an hour and a half cooling, the cans 
are ready to be returned to their places. 
We do not have any difficulty along this 
line during summer when Cans are 
kept in water. The same results can 
be accomplished by placing the can 
or cans in a tub of coki water for a 
short time. 

Our method of using the tank and 
cans probably does not differ very ma- 
terially from many others. Our tank 
is five feet long, two ana a half feet 
wide and seventeen inches deep inside 
measurement. We find this quite large 
enough for a half dozen cows. The 
water is supplied to it by a windmill. 
The water is first pumped through the 
house tank, then into the milk tank, 
and from here into the cistern, which 
is situated a shdrt distance away and 
‘which supplies water for the tanks 
at the barn. 

By such an arrangement, it can be 
seen that it is not at all difficult to 
keep a fresh supply of water in the 
tank at all times. The writer might 
add that a “cut off” is provided so that 
when the milk tank is not in use dur- 
ing the winter months, the water gues 
directly to the cistern from the house 
tank, 

We have an arrangement for holdiag 
our cans in place while in the tank, 
which we consider very practical, and 
which we do not remember of ever hav- 
ing seen illustrated in any farm pa- 
per. The devise is as simple as it is 
practicable. 

It consists in simply having some 
small projections soldered perpendicu- 
larly to the sides of the cans near the 
bottom, opposite one another and ar- 
ranging the bottom of the tank with 
cleats so that the can will be firmly 
hookeal into place by giving it a quar- 
ter turn. 

The projections at the bottom are 
made of tin doubled and are similar to 
a letter V. The upper portion comes 
“straight out” froin the can, or in other 
words, makes a right angle with the 
side; the lower portion acts as a brace 
between the upper portion and the can. 
The hook should extend out about otie- 
half inch and should be made of stuff 
one-half or perhaps three-quarters of 
an inch wide. 

The cleats in the bottom, of which 
there are three placed longitudeinally, 





and the width of the can apart, rudely 
take the outline of a T; this is espe- 
cially true of the middle one, which 
must be arranged so that it will hold 
a can secure on either sie. 

The remaining two need to be so ar- 
ranged only on one side. Ours con- 
sists of three hardwood strips ten inch- 
es apart, rising to the height of an 
inch and a half. On top of each of 
these is screwed a two-inch strip pro- 
jecting over the sides about a half 
inch; this forms the flange which holds 
the hooks at the bottom of the cans. 
Obviously, the better the workmanship, 
the better the results obtained. 

It is a question in the minds of many 
which is the better, cans or pans? 
We use cans for the reason that for 
all around purposes, we get better re- 
sults. Our cans, the writer believes, are 
about the usual size, being about nine 
inches in diameter and fourteen inch- 
es high. These cans are largely recom- 
mendel by creameries as the _ best 
means of raising cream. 

Recently in talking with a cream 
collector, the writer asked him the 
why and wherefore of this. He said 
that the cream‘thus raised was sweet- 
er, easier handled and had less of the 
“sheep-skin like’ appearance common 
on the average can of milk. The last 
named, from a creamery standpoint, 
making it difficult and even practically 
impossible to get the best results. An- 
other point for the can is that milk 
may be kept longer without souring 
and the same with the cream. 

The writer has also heard experienc- 
ed butter-makers assert that there was 
little or no liability of the white specks 
in butter which so often occur under 
the oki method. The writer cannot re- 
member when we have had any difli- 
culty along this line since we resorted 
to the tank as a means of keeping 
milk. 

There is another point for the tank 
and cans. By their use in excessive hot 
weather it is possible to keep a lower 
and more even temperature by means 
of the cool water than is possible in 
any other way that we have ever tried. 
Every person knows the importance of 
this during hot summer weather. 

As a simple, easy and economical 
way of storing milk, the writer knows 
of nothing ahead of the fresh water 
tank. The expense in construction as 
compared with the benefit derived is 
slight. 


Cc. P, REYNOLDS. 
Shiawassee County, Mich. 


(Slowly but surely those who keep 
cows, and make any specialty of manu- 
facturing fine butter for private cus- 
tomers, are adopting the deep cans in 
preference to the shallow open pans. 

There is already too much butter 
made in this country that is not fit to 
eat. The most of it comes from cream 
raised in the open pans. The sooner 
the open pan system is entirely dis- 
carded, and improvements made as 
Friend Reynolds preaches, and prac- 
tices himself, the sooner will thousands 
of farm butter-makers make first-class 
butter and profit financially thereby. 

Michigan and Illinois have now each 
a law prohibiting the sale of imitation 
butter colored in the semblance of yel- 
low butter. It is now high time that 
more good butter was made to take the 
place of the rotten, stinking stuff, 
that many farmers trade at the stores 
for groceries. 

We would prefer oleomargarine to 
eating such stuff, and we hope now 
that, as imitation butter consumption 
decreases, the farmers and their wives 
will see that really first-class dairy 
butter is made to supply the demand 
that already exists.—Ed.) 


PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT. 

According to your invitation I will 
give some of the ways in which our 
cows and their product are handled. 
The past year (1896) we milked 5 high- 
gtade Jerseys the season through; 2 
very common, old cows, 4 months each; 
2 Jersey heifers, 2 months each; one 
grade Jersey about 6 months; in all 
about 6% cows for the year. We own 
80 acres of land and raise most of our 
feed and keep no account of general 
cost of production. We fed, last win- 
ter, corn and cob meal ground about as 
coarse as hominy corn, about one gal- 
lon at a feed; about one gallon cf 
wheat bran, and one pound of old pro- 
cess oil meal. This is the amount of the 
morning grain feed. The evening feed 
was the same. We husk our corn with 
a machine that cuts the fodder. We 
had some clover hay covered up by 
the fodder, which we commenced on 
after the fodder was used up. 

We have 4 very common, old-fash- 
joned barn, with cow stable in south 





end, room for 9 cows, and that is the 
number we are milking at present. 
Cows are kept in stable all the time in 
winter, only let out long enough to 
drink. In stormy, cold weather we 
only water once a day. In moderate 
weather we turn out twice a day, but 
only leave them out a short time. They 
invariably want to go back into the 
stable as soon as they drink. Our sta- 
ble formerly had a plank floor and a 
manger. We did not like it; our cows 
got too dirty. We took out both fluor 
and manger, filled in some good yel- 
low clay (which we have in abundance), 
made a gutter just behind the cows 
with plank; have cut stone 2% feet 
wide for cows’ hind feet to stand cn, 
clay for front feet. Put in rack to feed 
roughage in, and we find our stable is 
much warmer and cows keep fairly 
clean. We do not need to wash a cow 
before milking, once a month. 

From Jan, 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, 
we sold 2,053 pounds of hutter, and 
used all we needed of both cream and 
butter for a family of four persons 
and hands during that time. We got 
an average of about 22 cents per 
pound. We used to get 25 cents, but 
are only’ getting 20 cents now. 
Our butter is sold to private families 
who take all the eggs, chickens and 
other truck we have to spare at a 
good round price. 

Our cows are tied with chains around 
the neck. We think that gives them 
considerable liberty. Stable is cleaned 
before each milking. The milking is 
done as cleanly as possible and wilk 
taken to the cellar where it is strained 
through a strainer of which the bottom 
is covered with two thicknesses of 
muslin. Our milk is set in deep cans. 
We use water in summer. Our well wa- 
ter is 52 degrees by our thermometer. 
Cream is skimmed from top of can 
and ripened in a tin can made espe- 
cially for that purpose. Our cows have 
ali been fresh once in the time, except 
one, and we have four fine Jersey 
heifer calves to add to the profits of 
dairying. We raise our calves on skim- 
milk and oil meal; when old enough, 
grain is fed them. If this is worthy of 
a place in your paper I expect to sce 
it in print; if not, 1 will still read 
The Farmer and keep posted in farm- 
ing and dairying, just the same. 

Allen County, O. ALLEN PHILLIPS. 
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Hires Rootbeer is health 
giving. The blood is 
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beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full ofsnap, sparkle 
and effervescence. A temper- 
ance drink for everybody. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. | 
A package makes five gallons. 
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Hive Stock. | 


PARASITES IN SHEEP. 








Tape-worms are a most annoying 
and destructive pest when present in 
the flock, and their characteristics 


make them a most difficult foe for the 
shepherd to combat. These worms 
are found in both lambs and mature 
sheep. The symptoms generally de- 
veloped by the presence of tape-worms 
are irregular appetite, sometimes de- 
vouring food voraciously, and then re- 
fusing to eat at all; inclination to swal- 
low earth, stone, sand, or ashes; the 
excrements are soft and mixed with 
mucus, showing evidence of internal 
pain. But the surest evidence is the 
finding of the sloughed-off joints of 
the parasite in the sheep’s excrements. 
These will often be mistaken for clots 
of mucus, such as are found in the 
sheep’s droppings when they are suf- 
fering from colds. When lambs are 
attacked, and they are the most sus- 
ceptible, they pine away, although 
they may eat all the time, have at- 
tacks of diarrhoea or dysentery, and 
sometimes are afflicted with a short 
dry cough. When they die, a search 
will reveal the presence of the tape- 
worm in the intestines. They will 
vary from ten to thirty feet in length, 
are about a quarter of an inch in 
width, and are divided into segments 
or joints about every eighth of an 
inch. Each of these segments will de- 
velop into another complete  tape- 
worm. The principal source of infec- 
tion is from the excrement of dogs de- 
posited in pastures or near the sheep- 
pens. 

As soon as the shepherd is convinced 
of the presence of tape-worms he 
should give the affected animals the 
following, which can be procured at 
any drug store: Powdered areca nut, 
one dram; oil male fern, 15 drops. 
Mix. Give at one dose in half a pint 
of water, to be followed in twelve 
hours with epsom salts, three ounces; 
ginger, one dram. Mix. Give this 
also in one dose in a pint of water. 
The above doses are for a matured 
sheep. For young lambs give one-half 
the amount. Another remedy is spir- 
its of turpentine, one ounce; raw lin- 
seed oil, two ounces. To be repeated 
every four days until the parasite is 
expelled. If this does not happen af- 
ter three doses are given, try the rem- 
edy first given. 

Pumpkin seeds are also recom- 
mended as a vermifuge. The animal 
should be deprived of food for three 
or four days, and during that time 
give a handful of hulled pumpkin 
seeds, ground, three times a day. At 
the end of the third or fourth day give 
the following: Epsom salts, three 
ounces; ginger, one dram. Give this 
in a single dose in a pint of water. 
When any of these worms are passed 
they should be burned to prevent 
other animals in the flock from becom- 
ing infected. 

There are several kinds of tape- 
worms, among them the one which 
finds a lodgement in the animal’s 
brain, and produces gid, or bling stag- 
gers, which is incurable. This para- 
site is said by some authorities to be 
the same in its embryo state as the 
regular intestinal tape-worm, but that 
in its different environment it de- 
velops into the gid worm, a soft wa- 
tery insect which lives upon the tis- 
sues of the brain, and produces the 
frightful disease known as blind stag- 
gers. Others claim these parasites to 
ibe entirely distinct. As a matter of 
fact there is yet much to be learned 
regarding the tape-worm which af- 
fects sheep. Veterinarians do not have 
much opportunity to study them or 
their habits, as the flock-owner does 
not call him until the animal is near- 
ly dead, or decides not to call him at 
all, as it is cheaper to let the animal 
die if ‘it does not recover under the 
remedies he uses. The U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could not do a 
better thing for the farming commun- 
ity than to make a thorough investi- 
gation of sheep parasites, their char- 
acteristics, how spread, symptoms of 
affected animals, means of prevention 
and the proper remedies to use when 
flocks are found to be affected. There 
is a great deal yet to learn about 
them, and we believe véterinarians 
would have to change many opinions 
held by them regarding these pests of 
the flock. 
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* The confidence of the people in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is due to its unequalled record of wonderful 
cures. 
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AMERICAN VS. AUSTRALIAN 
FROZEN MEAT. 





From Our Special English Correspondent. 

It will be within the recollection of 
the regular readers of The Farm- 
er that a short time ago I gave 
the summary of a special investigation 
and analysis, which had been made 
under one of owr leading medical 
papers, i. e., The Hospital. as to the 
relative merits of frozen mutton and 
fresh killed prime Scotch or English, 
when it was clearly demonstrated that 
5 per cent. in point 6f nutritive and 
wasting properties did not divide the 
two. And now the same _ public 
analyst, Dr. Samuel Rideal, London, 
has just completed another operation, 
and I now beg to draw your readers’ 
attention as to the comparative quali- 
ties of Queensland (Australia), Ameri- 
can and English beef. Dr. Rideal 
made an exhaustive examination of 
Queensland beef, which he took per- 
sonally from the London refrigerating 
stores, and subjected to a full analy- 
sis, comparing them with similar por- 
tions of prime American chilled ox 
beef and prime country-killed ox beef 
with the following results, viz.: 

In the microscopical examination the 
samples, when thawed, showed that 
the meat fibres had not been ruptured 
nor altered in any way by the hard 
freezing process adopted by Queens- 
land shippers, and that the changes in 
the meat juice and in the fat were 
very slight. 

Dr. Rideal also determined the rel- 
ative digestibilities of the lean portions 
of the samples of beef. For this pur- 
pose he selected the meat freed from 
fat as far as possible, and then washed 
it free from juice and blood, and so 
obtained the pure moist fibre. The 
following figures summarize the re- 
sults obtained: 

a American Engiis 
x. 


x. > Ox. 

Water, per cent..82.61 79.62 83.76 

Fat, per cent.... 2.02 2.9 1.54 

Fibrin, per cent..15.37 17.41 14.70 
Percentage of 
moist fibrin di- 

a Se 11.8 12.3 11.6 
Percentage of 
fat and water 
free fibrin di- 

WONONE scenssoeenae 16.77 70.55 78.91 


In the last column but one of the 
above table the relative digestibility of 
the lean portions of the several ani- 
mals calculated on the dry fibrin, free 
from fat and moisture, is shown, and 
it will be noticed that the American 
ox gave the worst result. The total 
differences were, however, so slight, 
that Dr. Rideal is of opinion that they 
do not warrant him in concluding that 
the methods of preservation have mod- 
ified the digestibility of the meat in 
any way, the variations in this case, 
as in the microscopical examination, 
being due to differences in the animals 
themselves rather to any effect pro- 
duced upon the meat by the preserv- 
ing processes. 

Dr. Rideal also carried out a com- 
plete series of tests of the value of 
the different samples for preparation 
of beef tea and soup, and found that, 
in the ordinary method of making beef 
tea (viz. using one pound of meat to 
one pint of water, and stewing the 
mixture for six hours), the teas ob- 
tained resemble one another so closely 
that it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

In his report the analyst also states 
that the beef from the three different 
sources examined are practically of 
equal nutritive value, and he adds 
that undoubtedly the variations in the 
chemical and physiological properties 
of the meats are not sufficient to ac- 
count for the difference in the market 
values of the various samples. His 
opinion seems to be summarized in 
the concluding sentence of his in- 
teresting report: “I can confidently as- 
sert that both with regard to digestibil- 
ity and for the preparation of soups or 
beef tea, the hard-frozen meat is of 
intrinsically the same value as that 
which has been chilled or freshly 
killed.” Here are to-day’s quotations 
for the various kinds of English and 
imported meats: 








Per 8 lbs. 
Scotch mutton .......... Os. 44.@ 6s. 0d 
English ditto ............ 4s. 0d.@ 4s. 4d 
New Zealand (best)..:... 2s. 24.@%s. 4d. 
Ditto (second) .......... 1s. 11d.@ 2s. 2d. 
Sydney (large) .......... Os. 14.@10s. 0d 
Ditto (ordinary small).. 1s. 10d.@ 2s. 0d 
Melbourne (large) ....... Os. 14.@10s. 0d. 
Ditto (ordinary) ........ 1s. 10d.@ 2s. 0d. 
Queensland ........ .. . none. 
New Zealand lamb...... 3s. 0d.@ 3s. 4d. 
Australian lamb ...nom. none, 
Frozen beef (fores).nom. 1s. 10d.@ Is. 11d. 
Frozen beef (hinds).nom. 2s. 6d.@ 2s. 104 
American beef (fores)... 2s, 4d.@ 2s. 6d 
American beef (hinds).. 3s. 8d.@ 3s. 10d 
Yorks, England. GRICOLA. 





STOCK NOTES. 





A prominent sheep owner at the 
South declares that there is a greater 
profit in his flock than in any other 
kind of live stock, and that they “pay 


for themselves once each year 
in wool and mutton, and 
almost again in manure. 


They yield three crops—one of wool, 
one of lambs, and one of manure— 
either of which will pay the expenses 
of raising the sheep.” 

Prof. W. W. Cooke, professor of ag- 
riculture at the Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College, in a letter to Chas..C. 
Priest, of Denver, Colorado, says: 
“The Dip that has given us the best 
results is Zenoleum, made by the Zen- 
ner-Raymond (Disinfectant Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. You can use it 
only half as strong as they recom- 
mend and get good results, that is, one 
gallon to two hundred gallons of wa- 
ter.” 


Cc. D. Smead, veterinarian and sheep- 
breeder, says regarding sheep ticks 
and the red-headed louse: They have 
a great love for English mutton and 
wherever any of the mutton breeds are 
kept these pests are sure to get there 
and just how they get there no one 
can tell, and not unfrequently when 
none can be found on the flock at 
shearing time, the next January they 
are there just the same, and putting 
in good time. There is only one sure 
safe way to prevent this and that is 
to every year after shearing, dip every 
sheep and lamb in the flock, using a 
good non-poisonous dip, and never fool 
away time using some buttermilk and 
kerosene preparation, that some old 
quack has conjured up. 


In 1876 the sheep of California num- 
bered 7,000,000 ‘head, and the wool clip 
in round numbers amounted to 56,551,- 
000 pounds. The average price of this 
wool, at San Francisco, was 15 cents 
per pound in the grease, thus giving a 
total value of about $10,000,000. In 
1896 the flocks had been reduced to 
2,500,000 head and the wool product to 
27,195,550 pounds, with prices barely 
sufficient to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. While in many of the counties 
the ranges’ for sheep have given place 
to orchards and cultivated fields, still 
California has a large area especially 
‘well adapted to the purposes of the 
wool grower. Under favorable tariff 
regulations the industry is capable of 
great expansion; at even greater profit 
than in the early history of the state. 


The London Meat Trades Journal 
says of a recent sale of American 
sheep: “A sale of United States sheep 
was held at Yorkhill on Monday, when 
there ‘were penned in the sheds 1,000, 


landed exIndrani from Baltimore, 
an increase of 495 as against 
the corresponding sale last year. 


They consisted of cross-bred Me- 
rino yearlings of a grand 
class, ‘and were presented in splendid 
condition. There was a large attend- 
ance of buyers, both town and coun- 
try, and a fair selling trade was ex- 
perienced. Messrs. Macdonald, Fra- 
ser & Co. (Limited) conducted the auc- 
tion, and cashed the entire consign- 
ment at prices from 32s to 38s 6d each, 
a clearance being easily effected.” 
That would be $8 to $9.50 per head— 
certainly a liberal price. And not a 
kick on the Merino blood in the land 
where good mutton is said to be so 
common that no one will accept any- 
thing that is not high class. 


Che orse. 


THE BLUE RIBBON MEETING. 














The Grand Circuit for 1897 opens at 
the Detroit Driving Park on July 13th. 
The Blue Ribbon meeting therefore 
‘will be watched with even more inter- 
est than usual because it will be the 
first opportunity the public will have 
to get a line on the new horses of the 
year, and also to determine the con: 
dition of the veterans. The long lists 
of entries for the various stakes and 
purses make each of them a decidedly 
open race, for the abilities of many of 
the entries are as yet dark secrets, 
guarded with the greatest of care. It 
is safe to say the surprises will be 
many and the sure things very few. 

At the Grosse Pointe’ track every- 
thing is in good shape for the meeting, 
and the only thing needed is good 
weather for the ten days over which 
the meeting extends. ‘The first day 
the $10,000 M. & M. Stake in the 2:24 
class trotters will be a great attraction. 





This event has become classic, and 
each year adds to its popularity and in- 
terest. The list of entries this year 
number 24, and the field of starters is 
sure to be a large one and of a very 
high class. It will be a race worth go- 
ing a long distance to see, and there is 
not an owner but would rather win it 
than any other stake open to trotters, 

The $5,000 Chamber of Commerce 
stake for 2:24 pacers will be another 
hot one. It also has 24 entries, and we 
feel safe in predicting that among the 
starters will be the greatest of the new 
pacers of the year. It will indicate the 
class in which the starters belong, and 
the ‘winner will surely be heard from 
down the line of the grand circuit 
meetings. It will be a great day for 
the sidewheelers, who are becoming 
more popular with each succeeding 
season. 

Among the horses which will be seen 
at the track are John R. Gentry, Rob- 
ert J., Frank Agan, and Marion Mills, 
the “guideless wonder,” ‘who goes her 
races without sulky, driver, or any- 
thing but a bridle. ‘With about 500 
horses which their owners think good 
enough to win in the hot competition 
they are sure to meet at this meeting, 
we do not believe the Blue Ribbon 
meeting of 1897 will suffer by com- 
parison with that of any previous year 
since it was instituted. The program 
and number of entries in each class 
are given below: 

First day, July 13.—Purse $1,500, 2:17 
class, trotting, 19 entries; stake $10,000, 
Merchants and Manufacturers’, 2:24 class, 
trotting, 24 entries; purse $1,500, 2:28 class, 
pacing, 11 entries. 

Second day, July 14.—Purse $1,500, 2:11 
class, trotting, 16 entries; purse $1,500, 2:27 
class, pacing, 22 entries; purse $2,000, free- 
for-all, dash, pacing, 5 entries; purse, spe- 
ar for the Guideless Wonder, Marion 

ils. 

Third day, July 15.—Purse $1,500, 4-year- 
olds, trotting, 11 entries; purse $1,500, 2:0) 
class, pacing, 25 entries; purse $1,500, 2:17 
class, pacing, 30 entries; purse, special for 
the Guideless Wonder, Marion Mills. 

Fourth day, July 16.—Purse, $1,500, 4- 
year-olds, pacing, 10 entries; stake $2,000, 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ consola- 
tion, 2:24 trotting, 21 eligible to start; 
purse $1,500, 3-year-olds, trotting, 16 en- 
tries; purse, special for the Guideless 
Wonder, Marion Mills. 

Fifth day, July 17.—Purse $1,500, 2:14 
class, trotting, 26 entries; purse $1,500, 
2:11 class, pacing, 30 entries; purse $1,200, 
free-for-all (2 in 3), pacing. 

Sixth day, July 19.—Purse $1,500, 3-year- 
olds, pacing, 12 entries; purse $1,500, 2:20 
class, pacing, 15 entries;special purse,John 
R. Gentry to beat 2:0016; special purse, 
Robert J. to beat 2:01%. 

Seventh day, July 20.—Purse $1,500, 2:30 
class, trotting, 20 entries; stake $5,00u, 
Chamber of Commeree, 2:24 class, pacing, 
24 entries; purse $1,500, 2:20 class, trotting, 
2 entries. 

Eighth day, July 21.—Purse $1,500, 2:10 
class, trotting, 12 entries; purse $1,500, 2:25 
class, pacing, 12 entries; purse $1,500, 2:27 
class, trotting, 29 entries. 

Ninth day, July £2.—Purse $1,500, 2:23 
class, trotting, 22 entries; purse $1,500, 2:14 
class, pacing, 20 entries; special] purse to 
be announced on or before July 19. 

Tenth day, July 23.—Special purse to be 
announced on or before July 19; stake, 
$1,000 Chamber of Commerce consolation, 
2:24 class, pacing, 21 eligible to start; spe- 
cial purse to be announced on or before 
July 19. 


CARH OF WORKING HORSES. 








There is nothing gained by overfeed- 
ing or starving, overwork or idleness, 
a well-known writer says. "Tis regu- 
lar hours for feed and work, a reason- 
able allowance of each, together with 
kind treatment and comfortable sur- 
roundings, that keep the working 
horse in condition for work. Quantity 
isn’t all in feeding; quality plays quite 
as importint a part. Give the horse 
time to partly digest his feed at least 
before putting him to work. As arule, 
ground feed is the cheapest. | 

Farmers, try mixing one-fourth bulk 
rye with your seed oats this spring. 
It makes a grand feed for the work 
horse or driving horse, especially if 
ground. 

When you bring the team to the 
barn warm and tired, don’t give them 
all the water they will drink. Give 
part of a pail to each and let them 
eat hay for thirty minutes, then let 
them drink; after which feed agaia. 
When you feed grain ‘before watering, 
much of it is washed out of the 
stomach before it is digested, and is 
worse than wasted, for it ferments in 
the intestines, creating gas and caus- 
ing colic or inflammation. If the horse 
“hogs” his feed, place a few round 
stones in his trough. They should be 
a little larger than a man’s fist. A 
feed box arranged like a self-feeder is 
a good arrangement for a horse that 
“hogs” or “roots” the grain out of his 
box. I will give directions for making 
the above should anyone so desire. 

(Many horses roll in the stall at night, 
and sometimes get cast. Lead them 
out and let them roll at night, or, bet- 
ter still, curry and give them ‘a thor- 
ough brushing. A horse will feel bet- 
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ter and keep in better condition on less 
feed if he is groomed every night in- 
stead of leaving it till morning; at 
least when working hard and sweating 
freely. 

A small box containing salt and 
wood ashes placed in the manger will 
prove a source of pleasure to the horse 
and profit to the owner. 

Many a thin-hided horse is needless:y 
tortured by a sharp curry-comb in the 
hands of a clumsy groom. A spring 
curry-comb is best till he sheds; then 
use a broom corn or rice root brush 
instead. - 

Remember that a young khorse is 
green and that it is harder for him to 
work than for the older ones. But 
don’t work the older ones too hard at 
first; they will make up for it later on. 

Keep the horse’s neck and the collar 
clean, and raise the collar often and 
give the shoulder a chance to cool. You 
wil! gain time by it. 

Carbolic acid one part and lard eight 
parts makes a cheap and useful oint- 
ment for the stable. It is good for 
collar galls, cracked heels, and barb 
wire cuts; all of which are common at 
this time of year. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








The three days’ race meeting at Flint 
the past week proved a great suc- 
cess, both as regards the character of 
the contest and the attendance. It 
was the best three days’ sport ever 
seen jn that city. 


The American horses racing in 
England are beginning to pick up a 
few plums. On Friday of last week, 
at ‘Newmarket, Lorillard’s gelding, 
Dolabra, ‘by Emperor of Norfolk out 
of Dolinka, 5 years old, won an all- 
aged selling plate of 103 sovereigns. 
There were 12 starters. On the same 
day J. R. Keene’s 3-year-old colt, St. 
Cloud IIL, by imp. Candlesmas, dam 
Belle of ‘Maywood, won the ‘Water- 
beach welter handicap plate of 300 
sovereigns ($1,500) in a field of 15 
starters. 


It is probably safe to place Orna- 
ment, the great son of imp. Order, at 
the head of western 3-year-olds this 
season. He has carried off three Der- 
bys, the last one being the Oakley, 
which he won after an exciting strug- 
gle with Tillo, on Thursday of jast 
week. He carried the top weight, 127 
lbs., and ran the mile and a quarter 
in 2:081-2. Ornament went to the 
front soon after the start, and main- 
tained the lead the whole distance, but 
Tillo was only a head behind him at 
the close. ‘The other three starters 
were never prominent. 


A leading horse dealer of Chicago 
has this to say of the market: But 
few choice offerings are reported, the 
bulk of the best drivers, drafters, and 
chunks being taken by foreign buyers 
for the export trade, ‘which continues 
in greater volume than any former 
year. Dealers anticipate a quiet mar- 
ket until the opening of the fall trade, 
when there is expected a largely in- 
creased demand from all sources, in- 
cluding large orders for United States 
army cavalry horses. While trade is 
very feeble, it is much improved over 
the light receipts and general inertia 
that characterized the market last 
summer. 


Galtee More, winner of the English 
Derby, has already won $100,000 for 
his owner in stakes and plates, and 
as he is eligible to and seems likely to 
win the St. George’s stakes at Liver- 
pool, the Durham Produce stakes at 
Stockton, and the Doncaster St. Leger, 
it is probable he will have $40,000 
more to bis credit before the season 
is over. Galtee More is now pro- 
nounced the horse of the century by 
his enthusiastic admirers, who claim 
he is better than Ormonde. But a 
good many horses have been given 
that title in the last 40 years. There 
is no doubt, however, that Galtee 
More is a great race horse, and in the 
same class as Ben d’Or, Ormonde, and 
Isonomy. He is also a well bred 
horse, tracing to the best racing strains 
of the English thoroughbred. 


The old Charter Oak Park track 
opened on Monday last with the larg- 
est attendance ever seen at a trctting 
meeting in New England estimated at 
from 25,000 to 30,000 people. The 
chief interest centered in the free-for- 
all pace for a purse of $6,000 between 
John R. Gentry, Star Pointer and 
Frank Agan. Star Pointer proved the 
winner, taking the two first heats in 
2:06 1-4 and 2:043-4. Gentry was sec- 
ond and Agan last. Gentry had at- 
tempted earlier to beat Johnston’s 





record of 2:061-4 to high wheel sulky 
and failed, and was not at his best in 
the free-for-all. Star Pointer could 
have gone several seconds faster had it 
been necessary, but neither of his 
competitors could push him. The 
three other races were sharply con- 
tested. 

The Great Trial stakes of $20,000, 
for Q2-year-olds, were ran for at 
Sheepshead Bay, New York, on Mon- 
day last. There was a large crowd in 
attendance, estimated at from 15,000 to 
20,000. Twelve horses started, among 
them Firearm, George Keene, Ham- 
burg, Laudmann, Bowling Brook, and 
Previous. Firearm was favorite, and 
in the start he was given the worst of 
it. Hamburg was the first to get into 
his stride and led the way through the 
chute, followed by Laudmann, George 
Keene, Bowling Brook and the others. 
There were some changes in the rear 
ranks as they reached the turn into 
the main track, but Hamburg was go- 
ing easily in front. Laudmann, how- 
ever, quit and fell back, George Keene 
taking second place. Thus they ran to 
the last furlong, when Sloan got to 
work on Previous and drove him so 
hard that he took second place, but 
Hamburg won very easily. 

A Chicago journal sums up the rea- 
sons for the lessened demand 
for horses, and enumerates 
ates them in the following paragraph: 
Of all the causes for the present low 
prices of horses, the paramount reason 
is the introduction of steam and elec- 
tric power to do the work of horses. 
In the days when street cars were 
drawn by horses nearly every business 
man kept a driver as a matter of ne- 
cessity, for the city lines of transpor- 
tation were few and the speed slow. 
When street car lines had been ex- 
tended through all the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares and the cable and 
electric power adopted for a motor, the 
high rate of speed attained no longer 
required the business man to keep a 
roadster. As a matter of economy the 
commission man could not afford to 
keep a horse, as the monthly board 
bill exceeded his street car fare. Then 
to ride on the car obviated the incon- 
venience of doctoring sick and lame 
horses, and the new mode of rapid 
transit filled a long feit public want. 
If all the street car lines in the United 
States were to £0 back to the old 
horse-power service there would be 
such a demand created for horses by 
street car companies, business men, 
and farmers that prices would advance 
to fabulous figures. The shrinkage in 
the price of hay and grain is largely 
due to the abrogation of horse power 
in many lines of transportation, which, 
followed by a stupendous depreciation 
of the value of horses, has worked a 
hardship on the agricultural interests 
of the country that without question 
is one of the leading causes of the 
present industrial depression. 


Veterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 














Advice through this department is free to our 
subseribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. ‘The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested by 
mail it becomes private practice, and a fee of one 
dollar must accompany the letter. 





(Mange.—I have a bitch that had a 
swollen throat. Eyes discharge some. 
I gave her sulphur. Her face and 
throat broke out in a rash; hair comes 
off neck in patches. She is six months 
old. Has had a good appetite. B. T. 
C., Edwards, Mich.—Clip hair off and 
apply flour sulphur two ounces, oil 
tar eight ounces, fish oil one quart once 
a day to sores. 


Indigestion. —iMy six-year-old cow 
came fresh February last. Six weeks 
ago she gave ten quarts of milk daily; 
now she gives one quart. She is thin; 
is due to calve next January. She has 
good feed. W. B., Victor, Mich.— 
Your cow does not digest her feed. Give 
one ounce bicarbonate soda, half an 
ounce ground ginger and half an ounce 
powdered wood charcoal in feed twice 
a day. 

Partial Paralysis of Hind Quarters.— 
I have a sow that has just littered and 
has had no use of her hind quarters 
since. J. L. H., Waterloo, 'Mich.—Ap- 
ply equal parts turpentine, aqua ammo- 
nia and raw linseed oil to back once 
a day. Give enough epsom salts to 
open bowels—two ounces every four 
hours until the desired effect is pro- 
duced. 
nux vomica three times a day, 





Also give one dram tincture of 


Indigestion.—_Cow, has not done well 
since February last, the time of her 
calving. She has gradually lost flesh 
since and is very thin. She eats heart- 
ily, but does not chew her cud at all. 
I have not seen her chew her cud in 
three months. She takes short breaths 
and coughs. Acts as if she was trying 
to chew her cud. She walks on her 
ankles behind. I am drying her up by 
milking her once a day, but it is dif- 
ficult, as she is a heavy milker. C. L. 
J., Argentine.—Your cow suffers from 
indigestion. Give her one ounce 
ground ginger, one ounce carbonate 
soda and half ounce powdered charcoal 
in feed twice a day. 

Torpid Condition of Bowels and Kid- 
neys.—My heifer has been running at 
large all the spring and doing well un- 
til last Thursday. I turned her out 
with the rest of my stock, but she did 
not come up at night and I did not see 
her until Saturday. On watching her I 
found her bowels and kidneys did not 
act. Have examined her closely and 
cannot find any marks or bruises on 
her. I have given her oil of turpentine 
and copperas. W.S., Austin, Mich.— 
Give four ounces glauber salts and half 
an ounce powdered nitrate of potash 
three times a day until her bowels and 
kidneys act freely. 


Stomach Staggers—I have some 
shoats which have been sick for six 
weeks. The first I noticed they would 
be drinking, and all at once would 
scringe their backs and sag back un- 
til they were out of the trough. They 
drink sparingly for a week, then get 
better. They rub themselves against 
the fence a good deal. There seem to 
be scales on them, but no sores. Their 
hair and skin comes off in patches. 
Have been fed milk and run in pasture 
of alsike clover and timothy. We took 
some other pigs and put with these and 
they got the disease. G. K., Raisin 


Center, Mich—The pigs suffer from 
stomach staggers caused from their 
feed. Give them less food. Keep 


their bowels open and acting frevly by 
giving epsom salts in feed. Keep them 
in a cool place during hot weather. 
Furnish them plenty of ‘water and clay 
to wallow in and they will get well. 








McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combinod. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either. 


French Coachers or Percherons. 


WHEN writing to advortisers please mention 
that you saw thcir advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 


(00 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 


Is peculiar to and true only of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and is proof of its superior 
strength and economy. There is more 





curative power in a bottle of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla thanin any other. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 













is a sure cure for Colla 
i and Harness Gzcils,Cuts, 

SA Scratches, Grease Heel, 
\—@ Speed Cracks in horses. 
Guarantee acureand no, 
loss of horse’s service. 
Equally good for Sore 

r Chapped Te ats on' 
cows. 8 onl Land rye get 


as ETA HCE 


1°$ Sterling Stock Food 
Ibs i; general condition roeee Feeds. 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. A preventive for 
hog cholera. Sent on receipt of price. Write to 

G. W. KENAN, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
























CATTLE. 
¥. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 


- ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 








M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
+ Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 
OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


AVING RENTED MY FARM vill offer for 
sale FIVE HEAD OF REGISTERED 
RED POLLED CATTLE, all females. 
¥F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 











EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sele from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 


JERSEY CATTLE, bred for intrinsic value, in- 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 

0. J. BLISS & SON, Silver Creek, Allegan Co.,Mich. 











SHEEP. 
SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lot 


HAMPSHIR of all ages and both sexes. Prairie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished — 


for fall deliv ng in numbers tosuit. Choice registered 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 











HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 
kD yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 





As FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 
English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram iambs for sale, 
from imported sire and dam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOOD 
FARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 








RAIS 
Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT‘’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Vhe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
by J. E. 
mbault 
ex-Veteri- 









ment Stué 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 

Peay wn OM reduce any scar or blemish. The 
sats at pest liste er ever used. Takes the place 
Hniments for mild = severe action. 
if Bunche or Blemisheg from Horses or Cattle. 

HUMAN pamEDy * ~ ; heumariom, 
onvuheie Sore oo ge Te 
i Rarer 


WE GUARANTEE ¢ causti IG BALSAM wil wil 


roduce more actual results than a whi 
‘0g liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 


Every bottle of Caustic: Saieam sold is Warrap 

od to give satixfaction. 0 per bottle, Sol¢ 
> druggists. or sent by express. charges paid, with fu} 
‘rections for its, ase. Send for descriptive ciroulsrs 
‘xtimonials, eto.’ Address 

‘HE LAWRENOE-W ILLIAMB OO,, Cleveland. Oh 


sears Satiiaiaieealll 


23, FEED 7 PROFIT? 
= SHOD-FLY 


£1 cent is spent in 
Send 2% cents to 
Mfg. Oo., 1005 Fair- = 
poses Ave. Phils., 
ipa: ty cae 


gvallon orders in 1608 tf nan evey 
Trial gal. $1.15; lasts3cowsa sossen Agents wanted. 


ZENOLEUM 


NON-POISONOUS SHEEP DIP IS COOD DIP. 
DOES THIS ina paper kt and Lice; cures Scab 
af renee es n;cures Foot Rot and 

©; cures Gru heey by injections makes 


gre! 
— and t healthy si seins Promotes g grows n of wool. ng 
applicatio’ 


TENNER RAYMOND D DISINFECTANT C0., 
wantes“16 Atwater St., DETROIT, MICH, 


moves 











HOGS. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINK, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








| &.. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
+ swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 
ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 








eee a April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS For eiitocuc. 


E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


express by ordering a Poland-China 
pig now from Hickory Grove. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


-CHINA Large, and popular strains of 

POLAND- « blood. Quality and breed- 

ing ee ee Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Sioriitrn cae ne 
Rock and 8. P. —s fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. M. BRAY. St. Jobns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP. VpESE 
1) Rie for prices Large English Berkshire Swine. 
P. Cc. BOARS READY for BUSINESS. 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold;Mine Seed Corn #1 per bushel. 


A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 





Send 























E can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 


Eggs 15 for #1. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or / Hastings, 
M. H. BURTON, { Mich. 





SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in lowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 





gP ECIAL SALE of Chester 

Whites, Cass Valley farm. 
Lot fall and spring pigs,dan- 
dies,at % their value. Write 
to-day and securea bargain. 
* egist'd aged boars cheap. 
* W.W.BALCH, Deford,Mich. 









' O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
V - Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
WHITES. I have a few head of '96 
stock (both sexes) at re- 
_— prices to make room 

or new comers. Choice 
LIGHT BRAHMAS, 


Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 
$1.25, 


CHESTE 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should be 
pc to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PrEsIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. _ 

VicE-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. c as 

All communications relating to the organization 
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THE AGRICULTURAL 
GRADUATES. 


A pertinent question, and one which 
has been often asked, but not often 
fairly answered, is: “Do graduates of 
the Agricultural College engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits?” We were especially 
fortunate in being able to present last 
week to our readers an article prepared 
especially for this department by Dr. 
R. C. Kedzie, which answers this ques- 
tion in a most comprehensive, satisfac- 
tory and, so far as this series of arti- 
cles is concerned, final manner. 

We especially urge every farmer, and 
indeed every citizen of Michigan into 
whose hands last week’s issue of The 
Michigan Farmer fell, to give 
this article a earetul ard 
critical reading, and to fix the 
facts therein presented firmly in 
mind, in order that whenever and 
wherever this question again arises in 
the future, as arise it will hundreds 
and thousands of times, there may al- 
ways be an authoritative answer ready 
for it, which will do the College and its 
graduates the justice which has_ so 
often been denied-them in the past. 

To Dr. Kedzie, who has so freely 
given so many hours of hard work to 
the preparation of this article in order 
that the people of Michigan might 
know the exact facts in the case, we 
extend our sincere thanks, feeling as- 
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sured that in so doing we also speak |. 


for every reader of this department. 





REPORTS OF THE PIONICS. 





During the months of July and 
August nearly every Farmers’ Club in 
the State will hold a picnic. These 
gatherings will in most instances be 
of especial interest from a practical 
point of view. The good fellowship 
there engendered, not only among the 
club members, but also including tlie 
hundreds of visitors who will be there 
for the first time become imbued with 
the true Farmers’ Club spirit, will re- 
sult in the formation of many new and 
active clubs throughout the State. 
These gatherings are always a source 
of strength to the clubs holding them, 
and more new members are added to 
the ranks than at any other meeting of 
the year. In most cases special effort 
is made in the preparation of the pro- 
gram, an outside speaker, perhaps 
from some neighboring club, is 6e- 
cured, and a meeting of general inter- 
est to club workers throughout the 
State results. 

This year more than ever before 
joint picnics will be held, with joint 
programs, in which several contiguous 
clubs will unite. This idea is worthy of 
special commendation and great good 
will result therefrom, in the broaden- 
ing of the influence of the several 
clubs thus uniting. 

In.other words these picnics which 


will be the order of the day from July 
ist to September ist will represent the 
harvest time of the year in profitable 
and progressive club work. And for 
that reason this department is espe 
cially anxious for a report of every 
such gathering. We feel confident that 
such reports will be an inspiration to 
every club worker in the State, and 
that the clubs which have not yet 
learned the importance of these annual 
gatherings will all be found in line in 
1898, 


ASSOCIATION QUESTIONS. 





The Committee on Association Ques- 
tions, J. G. Noble, of Oxford; Secretary 
Wells, of Rochester, and the editor of 
this department, held their final meet- 
ing at Pontiac June 24 and completed 


year. The list is as follows: 

July and August (as previously an- 
nounced)—“‘The Agricultural College.” 

September—“The Organization of 
New Clubs. How Best Can Their 
Number Be Increased?’ 

October—“What is the Most Profit- 
able Line of Work for the Association 
to Pursue for the Coming Year?’ 

November—‘“Election of Delegates to 
the State Convention and a Review of 
the Past Year’s Work.” 

December—‘‘State Farmers’ _Insti- 
tutes. How Can the Present Method 
of Conducting and Supporting Them 
Be Improved Upon?’ 

The question for each month will be 
again announced at the head of this 
department one month preceding the 
time set for its discussion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
A PRACTICAL FARMER. 








PRESIDENT J. T. DANIELLS, OF THE 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF FARM- 
ERS’ CLUBS. 

Institutions—like persons—are right- 
fully judged by the results which they 
produce. Theory may have its proper 
place and use, but results—practical 
results—is the demand of the present 
time, and they—either persons or insti- 
tutions—failing to show forth practical 
results will be deemed to be of little 
worth or worthiness. 

But we do not wish to be understood 

as desiring to bring all to a rigid utili- 
tarian basis, and to determine value 
only according to commercial weight 
and measure; but rather as holding to 
the view that thought and theory are 
of value only as worked out into re- 
sults which find a useful place in the 
practical affairs of life. 
It may be proper here to ask: For 
what purpose was the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College established? and what 
was it designed for? To furnish the 
facilities for acquiring an education 
along agricultural lines may be deem- 
ed the purpose for which it was es- 
tablished. To bring science to the aid 
of the farmer in his stern and severe 
coi test with nature, that becoming ac- 
quainted more fully with her laws he 
night be able thereby to work in har- 
mony therewith, and thus more read- 
ily and more fully attain the ends 
sought. 

When we ccnsider the importance of 
agriculture to all of the people of every 
nation—remenbering that food is vital- 
ly essential tc the continuance of hu- 
man life and that agriculture is es- 
sential to the proper supply of food 
prcducts—then may it be understood 
how beneficial to all of the people are 
those agencies by which and through 
which is ativanced the science of agri- 
culture. 

The primal origin of agriculture— 
the large relative number engaged in 
its pursuit—its necessary character as 
just shown, all these show forth its 
importance to the weifare of mankind. 

“Education along agricultural 
lines!” Education! ‘What is its mean- 
ing, and in what does it consist? Is it 
the storing of the mind with knowl- 
ecge, with development of mental 
power for its proper use? If so, it is 
mental—solely mental. But as man is 
a complex being, ought his education 
to consist of less than “the high and 
full development of all the faculties 
and powers of his being?’ If the Col- 
lege is thus educating its students, and 

with a leaping toward that calling 
which opens the field for the broadest 
and deepest research—agricuiture—- 
then indeed is it accomplishing the pur- 
poses for which it was established. 

About ninety-five per cent of the 
people of our State acquire their only 
education, so far as our public schools 
are concerned, in the primary schools 
of the State, leaving but about five per 
cent to receive the direct benefits of 
our higher institutions of learning. 

But this fact does not lessen their im- 

portance and necessity; for, as in a 

well appointed army, many are re 

quired to fill the ranks, and few are 





the leaders; so in the great industrial 


the list of questions for the present: 


almy, many are required to fill the 
ranks and few to lead, yet each is of 
equal necessity and of true worth, if 
performing with fidelity his allotted 
duties. 

If this line of reasoning affords 
ground for the establishment and 
n:asintenance of our higher institutions 
of learning, it surely affords good 
ground for the establishment and 
maintenance of our State Agricultural 
College, because of the relative im- 
portance of agriculture andofthenum- 
ber engaged therein. For it may be 
said of the farmer, as President Lin- 
coln said of the “common people,” that 
“God must have thought a great deal 
of them else he would not have made 
so many of them.” 

If the farmers of Michigan have not 
heretofore justly supported their State 
Agricultural College by giving to it 
their co-operation, and by sending to it 
their sons and daughters as students, it 
is not because the farmers of Michigan 
are not loyal to education and proud of 
our beneficent and magnificent educa- 
tional system; for no class of our citi- 
zens are more loyal to education, in its 
broadest, best and highest sense, than 
are the farmers of Michigan. And espe- 
cially is this true of the Farmers’ 
Clubs, now organized and doing a 
grand work in every portion of the 
State, representing, in their member- 
ship, many thousands of the truly pro- 
gressive citizens of Michigan. 

Perhaps it is a lack of knowledge of 
what the College is doing which is re- 
sponsible for any neglect of its inter- 
ests on the part of the farmers. There 
is no better way to create and maintain 
an interest in anything, person or in- 
stitution, than by making the same 
useful to us. 

Let us then make all use possible of 
our Agricultural College. The writer 
has on many occasions received valu- 
able information therefrom in response 
te inquiries sent upon matters pertain- 
ing to farming, and in no instance were 
the answers unsatisfactory. 

The College is ready to help us and 

let us be ready to help it. Let a con- 
dition of mutual helpfulness exist. 
The equipment of the College is am- 
ple and its facilities for doing the work 
assigned it are nearly perfect. 
The people, as already stated, are 
to-day asking for practical results in all 
matters which concern the public. The 
depressed condition of agriculture, of 
which all have heard, and- of which 
many have felt, give adequate reasons 
for this most just demand. Economy 
without parsimony in all public institu- 
tions and affairs is demanded by the 
present restricted income in many 
thousands of the homes in our State, 
and any failing to “hark to the call” 
will be remembered. 

Let, then, all interested take hold of 
the work heartily, that the relations be- 
tween the farmers of Michigan and 
their State Agricultural College may 
be those of mutual confidence and sin- 
cere helpfulness. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of the Lebanon 
Farmers’ Club was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hines. ‘The attend- 
ance was large considering the busy 
Season, and the usual program, consist- 
ing of music, recitations, question box 
and discussion, was carried out. 

The next regular meeting of the club 
will be held on October 3rd, next, thus 
holding no meeting during the busy 
summer months. 

On July 8rd a picnic will be held un- 
der the auspices of the Lebanon Club, 
in a pleasant grove on the farm of one 
of its members, Mr. Milo Grove. All of 
the near-by clubs have been invited to 
attend, and participate in the exer- 
cises and pleasures of the day. A short 
program will be carried out and the re- 
mainder of the day will be given up to 
other enjoyable pastimes, chief among 
which will be a basket dinner, A good 
time is anticipated. 

Cc. F. ABBOTT, Cor. Sec’y. 
SPRINGPORT FARMBERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting was held June 19 
at the home of Mr. and ‘Mrs. M. L. 
Dey. ‘The afternoon was an ideal one 
and farmers came long distances in 
expectation of the pleasant time that 
all enjoyed. 

The meeting was opened in the us- 
ual way by President Griffith. Many 
apt guotations, ‘which all appreciated, 
were given by those present and a 
selection of music, “The Farmer and 
the Seasons,” by the club choir fol- 
lowed. 

The subject of discussion was 
“Needed Reform in Spelling.” Mr. 





Dey gave the opening. ‘He said he Hfad 





been fifty years learning to spell and 
not a ‘week passes but the dictionary 
must be consulted. He believes it 
should be a mark of progress for one 
to spell incorrectly or naturally. As 
farmers we have laid «aside our old- 
fashioned implements and have made 
wonderful advancement in machinery, 
but in spelling we have been walking 
in the footsteps of our forefathers. 
It is a pure waste of time to spell 
some words as they are now spelled. 
Our language should be simplified and 
some letters omitted entirely. In the 
true reform a child could learn to spell 
in a short time. 

Mrs. B. G. Brown said “Samantha 
Allen has set us a good example, 
which it would be well to follow.” 

Mr. Griffith said: A great many of 
our words could be simplified and 
many could not. A great deal has 
been done in the past and much may 
be and probably will be in the future. 

‘A, L. Landon quoted the following: 
“Tf an S and an I and an O and a U 
with an X at the end spell Su, and an 
FE and a Y and an E spell I, pray, 
‘what is a speller to do? Then, if al- 
so an S and an I and’G and an H, BE 
and D spell side, ‘there’s nothing 
much left for a speller to do but to 
go and commit siouxeyesighed.” 

Miss Clara Dey and Emma Saxton 
rendered an instrumental duet so 
nicely the second was called for. Miss 
Grace Deyoe followed with a pleasing 
recitation. After a selection by the 
choir, “The Best Reading for the 
Home” ‘was fully discussed. 

Mrs. Flora Landon said teachers 
could direct a child to good reading in 
a@ measure, but not wholly. Others 
thought the child should have guid- 
ance, but be allowed to exercise its 
own tastes. 

The program was closed after the 
report of the committee. Tea was 
served on the lawn. ‘The strawberries 
and ice cream ‘were delicious and boun- 
tifully supplied; also many other good 
things. ‘After a social time everyone, 
regretting that time passes so swift- 
ly, said “good-bye,” with many thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dey for their kindness 
and departed, expecting to meet again 
at the Farmers’ picnic at Duck Lake, 
August 14, 1897. 

ADA WELLINGTON, Reporter pro tem. 
SOUTH FULTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The June meeting of the club was 
held at the home of Dell Payne. After 
singing, reading minutes of preceding 
meeting and a select reading by Mrs. 
Holmes, the question box was opened 
and among other questions was one 
pertaining to dredging Maple river, 
which brought out a lively discussion. 

Herman favored, as it would give 
us more land to hhelp pay taxes and 
eventually the land would pay in taxes 
all cost of dredging. 

Iloate opposed, on account of taxing 
the people and creating an office of 
special commissioner, etc. 

L. L. Smith opposed, on account of 
the wording of the bill, by which only 
two or three towns in Gratiot county 
were ‘to be taxed. If the work must 
tbe done, all land in both counties 
whose water drains into ‘the river 
should be taxed. 

‘Bently said: Go on with the work, 
for it costs big money to pass the Dill, 
and would cost just as much to defeat 
it. If the work is not done now all 
last winter’s expenses will have to be 
paid and future legislatures would agi- 
tate and waste time the same as they 
had in ithe past. 

We then listened to a ‘well rendered 
recitation by Mrs. Ellis, entitled, 
“Grandmother Gray.” ‘After ‘a select 
reading by ‘Mrs. Herman, the associ- 
ation question was discussed. 

J. D. Smith said punctuality, per- 
forming part assigned on programs, 
looking up questions of general inter- 
est and bringing them before the club, 
encouraging the social feature and try- 
ing to make each meeting better than 
the last. 

Thinking he had struck the key- 
note, the rest of the members said 
amen and adjourned to meet at the 
home of J. D. Smith the second Thurs- 
day in ‘September. 

F. H. CONLEY, Reporter. 
WESTERN WASHTENAW UNION FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 

Our club met June 17th at the pleas- 
ant home of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Chap- 
man. This being only our fourth meet- 
ing it was well attended, there being 
about eighty members present. Al- 
though the weather was sultry and hot, 
with plenty of ice cream the company 
managed to keep cool and enjoy them- 
selves. 

Meeting was called to order by the 
president at 2 o’clock p. m. A resolu- 
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tion sent us by F. D. Wells, our asso- 
ciation secretary, in regard to a higher 
tariff on wool, was voted upon and car- 
ried, and signed by our secretary and 
president, and forwarded to our repre- 
sentatives at Washington. Although 
some thought it would be as well if 
Congress would adjourn before they 
made a bad matter worse, still most of 
them were glad to have an opportunity 
to defend themselves and _ brother 
farmers, if only in a small way. We 
shall never get anything we want with- 
out asking for it. 

Miss Mantie Spaulding read a most 
interesting essay on “The Progress of 
the American People in the Nineteenth 
Century.” She told of the progress 
that had been made, but thought we 
would see much greater progress in the 
future, and that our boys would have 
to be better educated than their fathers 
in order to succeed. 

Club adjourned to meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. Waltrous, September 30th. Then, 
after a beautiful supper and ice cream 
and a good social time, all went to their 
homes feeling well paid for the time 
spent at the club. 

E. 8S. SPAULDING. Cor. Sec’y. 

REPORT OF UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

A large and interesting meeting of 
this club was held June 5th, at the 
home of Mr. and /Mrs. Jay Davis, near 
St. Johns. Mr. Davis is a breeder of 
Holstein cattle. He has a handsome 
herd of twenty, all but two or three 
full bloods, and sells milk in the city. 
The ladies, as well as the gentlemen of 
the club, constituted the viewing com- 
mittee. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Bird, and Porter 
Davis was called upon for a talk on 
dairying. Mr. Davis had attended 
the special course at the Agri- 
cultural College last winter and nothing 
seemed lost upon him which was worth 
remembering. After this talk the many 
questions asked were all satisfactorily 
answered. 

After dinner the question “Do we get 
value received from the money paid our 
county school commissioner?” was dis- 
cussed. The question was opened by 
Mr. Crell, who said: “In place of that 
officer we should have an inspector in 
each township, whose duty would be 
the supervision of schools in his town- 
ship and those from the several town- 
ships should constitute a board who 
should hold institutes, conduct teachers’ 
examinations, ete. Teachers holding 
certificates in one county should be al- 
lowed to teach in any county in the 
state.”’ 

Mr. Ingersoll followed: “We can not 
afford to dispense with this officer. He 
holds the same relation to the county 
that the superintendent of public 
instruction does to the state. No 
libraries would be established in dis- 
trict schools without this officer. He 
thinks the salary earned, if any county 
officer earns his salary. Does not wish 
a return of the old law. 

Mr. Woodbury: Our State has the 
best system of education extant. If the 
_ is too large, that can be regulat- 
ed. 

Mr. Davis produced figures snowing 
the old system of township supervision 
cost the county more than the present 
system. 

Mrs. Green said: One valuable work 
of the commissioner is the grading of 
district schools and using the money 
appropriated for libraries for the same. 


Mrs. Bird had been school inspector 
and would not, under any considera- 
tion, return to the old way. After a 
recitation by Hattie Sage the associa- 
tion question was discussed. Among 
the things which make our meetings a 
success, the following were brought 
out: Information gained; Getting away 
from home; A feeling of good will and 
brotherly love created; Sociability; The 
exchange of thoughts for mutual bene- 
fit, and Mr. Lapham suggested The 
club dinner. 

The July meeting will be held with 
Mr. and iMrs. Geo. Lapham, the first 
Saturday in the month. 

REPORTER. 
VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of the Vassar 
Farmers’ Club was held at the home of 
Mr. Moses Garner on June 17th, with 
quite a large attendance. President 
Johnson was in the chair and the meet- 
ing was opened with music, followed by 
a good literary program. Mrs. Ella An- 
drews read a paper on “The Unappre- 
ciated Side of Farm Life.” She plainly 
Showed that where agriculture was 
kept in the fore-front a nation 
flourished, and when it was not the re- 
verse was the case. 

“Poultry Raising for Profit” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Wellemeyere, followed 
by ‘Mrs. G. R. Degroff and Mrs. W. 
Ridgman. They all agreed that a good 





house with separate apartments and 
yards for the layers and setters was 
necessary to success. 

Mrs. Green thought she had lost a 
number of chicks by feeding wet corn- 
meal, and was now feeding millet and 
other small grains with good results. 

“The Farmer’s Garden’”’ was well dis- 
cussed by various members. Most of 
them agreed that the average farmer 
was too busy with his other crops to 
raise a good garden. 

The article in The Farmer of June 5, 
about “The Farmers’ Clubs and the 
Legislature,” was read and @mmented 
upon by the president. Many helpful 
things were brought out and discussed 
through the question box. 

The club will hold no meetings for 
July or August, but will arrange for a 
basket picnic, a good literary program, 
prominent speakers and a genuinely 
good time, the third Thursday in Au- 
gust. 

J. C. WHIDDEN, Cor. Sec’y. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANK- 
LIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The meeting of June 12th brought 
out a crowded house in spite of the 
busy time. 

‘Mrs. James Osborn read an interesi- 
ing article, “The Farmer’s Wife.” She 
declared that the farmer’s wife was 
by no means an illustration of retard- 
ed development; that she enjoyed the 
finest of music (that of the birds, bees, 
etc.); that she could daily see out of 
doors finer pictures than ever artist 
painted; and that if not dyspeptic she 
ought to be happy. She claimed that 
many of the best and truest men and 
women that the world had ever known 
had been born and reared upon the 
farm, from the days of Ruth and Boaz 
to the present time. “Stick to your vo- 
cation. Many people imagine that they 
are fitted for something jiigher than 
they ever attain to because they judge 
solely by externals. If permitted to try 
a higher position they might be glad 
to fall back into their old niche.” 

A member asked, What is the best 
and cheapest fence? Answers: 

Warren Gilbert, “The Page wire 
fence.” 

H. Osborn, “The Lamb wire fence.” 

R. L. Rogers, “I have a good and 
cheap fence. It is a straight rail fence; 
well braced and anchored. It has stood 
for ten years and is in good condition 
yet.” 

The majority of the members were 
of the opinion that the wire fences are 
“very dear.” 

The Association question, the chief 
elements of success in our club meet- 
ings, was then taken up and discussed 
with much interest. 

Mr. Wellwood thought it was the so- 
cial feature of our meetings. 

The Secretary thought it was for 
every one to feel a strong personal re- 
sponsibility, and to bring to the club 
meetings the very best he or she was 
capable of saying or writing. 

H. C. Daniels said we ought to lis- 
ten to some definite purpose, to take it 
in, and not let what we hear ‘“‘slide off 
like water from a duck’s back.” 

Thomas Coulin suggested the prac- 
tice of self-denial. “Don’t criticize. If 
you think the club is dry, set about 
making it interesting.” 

Frank Kinney, “Let each bring his 
own experience, and tell what he 
knows and not what he thinks.” 

_ R. S. Rogers thought that by the ex- 
change of ideas all could learn. 

Clarence Cook, ‘Read your agricul- 
tural papers and bring their hints with 
you.” 

President Case thought this last a 
good suggestion and advised every 
member to subscribe for The Michigan 
Farmer right away, if not already a 
subscriber. 

The viewing committee reported fa- 
vorably upon the farm of Mr. Osborn. 
The stock was also in fine condition. 
His cows net him about twenty-five dol- 
lars a year each and pay the best of 
anything kept on the farm. 

The club adjourned to meet at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Grey, 
in Franklin, on July 10th. 


L. W. G., Cor. Sec. 
HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 


CLUB. 

The Highland and Hartland Farm- 
ers’ Club met at the residence cf Wm. 
Cook, ‘Sr., June 19. The meeting was 
called to order by President E. A. 
Ross. 

The regular annual picnic of the cub 
is to be held the last Saturday in July. 
he committee on music for the occa- 
sion gave a partial report. The com- 
mittee on program were in hopes to 
secure Gov. Pingree for an address. It 
was voted to meet the third Saturday 
evening in July at the Highland Cor- 
ners schoolhouse to complete arrange- 
ments. 

The question, “The Chief Element of 


Success in our Club,” was then dis- 
cussed by various ones, and the fotlow- 
ing points brought out: Attendance; 
preparation for the program; attend- 
ance and efficiency of the officers; to 
help each other; the help of the ladies, 
ladies taking part in the discussion; a 
definite line of work; questions for the 
ladies; keeping the young people inter- 
ested. 

The next question, “What laws, na- 
tional and state, are unjust to the 
farmer,” was opened by H. Gaunt, 
who thought the bank failures and the 
treatment of their delinquent officials 
in many cases were a premium on rob- 
bery; privileges granted railroads and 
exemption from taxation were in- 
jurious to the farmer; the evasion of 
certain laws; postal laws defective; 
carrying second and third class matter 
too cheaply. 

Wm. Johnson thought convicting a 
criminal was too great an expense to 
the man prosecuting. 

Mr. Waterbury referred to the bank- 
rupt law, by which a man could settle 
matters and enter business again. 

(Mr. Nicols thought we ought to tax 
all alike. A. C. Bird spoke along the 
line of taxation and also spoke of the 
great expense of abstracts where one 
makes a transfer of real estate. Some 
way ought to be provided to lessen the 
expense. 

S. T. MORSE, Cor. Sec. 

THE OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

It was a very large gathering that 
assembled at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. J. Ellis, in Springfield, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 26th, for the 
regular meeting of the Olive Branch 
Farmers’ Club, some seventy-five per- 
sons being present. After the usual 
preliminaries of opening, the quota- 
tion roll-call, Mr. R. K. Divine’s Crop 
report, and an interesting literary pro- 
gram, Mrs. Jas. Taylor presented 
an excellent paper upon the question 
for the day’s discussion: “What impor- 
tant changes should take place in the 
social, moral and religious world, if we 
are to advance to a higher civili- 
zation?’ She would instance the word 
“must” as preferable to the word 
“should” in the question. Some would 
advance their pet theories, as temper- 
ance or woman suffrage. We need that 
all our rulers act justly. We need 
law-abiding citizens as much as wise 
laws. We need more humanity. We 
need a change in the social status of 
the sexes, and the same standard of 
purity for both man and woman. We 
need a change in the keeping of the 
Sabbath. There can be nv important 
change in the social world which shall 
not first be founded in morals and re- 
ligion. Morality is good, but not the 
best. We need religion. Christ’s sum- 
ming up of the commandments and the 
Golden Rule should be the standard of 
all action. 

After a choice vocal solo by Miss 
Mary Jones, another paper on the 
question was presented by Mr. Wm. 
Casement, who said: Society is like a 
quantity of grain; if all the kernels are 
sound, all is well; but a few spoiled 
grains will spoil all. A first evil is the 
love of money. Money covers a multi- 
tude of faults. Another evil is two 
standards of virtue for men and wom- 
en. The temperance question is to be 
considered. The Creator designed man 
to be a free moral agent. The saloon- 
keeper will not have to. answer for the 
speaker's sins. We need to be able to 
resist temptations. A law is needed 
against treating. The political situation 
has much to do with the social and 
moral situation. The legislator accept- 
ing favors from corporations is dishon- 
est. It was a noble example in John 
Quincy Adams selling his stock in the 
United States Bank before taking his 
seat in Congress. We need rigid criti- 
cism of all public people. Everyone 
has the right to criticize. Honest criti- 
cism will never hurt anybody. It is a 
good sign in the breaking up of the 
old political parties. If children were 
taught the wrong of Sabbath desecra- 
tion, it would be a great help. It must 
be a great satisfaction in our declining 
years to have been honest, and true 
to our best convictions. 

A number of visitors from the 
Grand Blane Farmers’ Club’ were 
present; and in the discussion which 
followed, they participated quite 
freely. The whole discussion was car- 
ried on with much interest and anima- 
tion and left the impression on the 
minds of all that the meeting had been 
one of great success and profit. The 
general points brought out in the two 
papers which had been read were 
touched upon and more or less elabor- 
ated by the rest of the speakers. 

The next meeting, on the fourth Sat- 





urday in July, is to be with Mr. and 


Mrs. Leroy Brown, of Clarkston. There 
will be a Question-Drawer, and the 
question: “Is it the duty of the United 
States to extend belligerent rights to 
Cuba?” will be discussed. 

Following the closing hymn and 
benediction, the hospitality of Mr. and 
(Mrs. Ellis was still further shown in 
the very elegant supper to which all in 
attendance were invited to sit down, 
having duly partaken of which, they 
dispersed to their homes. 


Reporter. 
NORTH EAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The North East Venice Farmers’ 
Club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Martin the second Thursday in 
June, and proceeded at once to the 
business on hand, which was the con- 
sideration of the Association question, 
“The chief elements of success in our 
local club meetings.” 

H. Martin thought that each one 
should take an especial interest in the 
meetings. 

B. Augsburg thought that all the 
members should attend regularly and 
take hold of the work and do their 
best. 

Mrs. W. H. White heartily endorsed 
Mr. Augsburg’s views. 

Mrs. H. Martin thinks that the la- 
dies are the chief elements of success. 
This idea was warmly seconded by 
Miss DeF renn. 

President White then read a mes- 
sage from Governor Pingree on rail- 
road taxation. This was discussed and 
a resolution endorsing the Governor’s 
views on railroad taxation was adopt- 
ed by the Club. 

Our Club keeps growing, as was 
shown by the addition of three new 
names at this meeting. 

REPORTER. 
CENTRAL FARMERS’ CLUB, 

The June meeting of this Club was 
held at the residence of the president, 
Mr. Frank Bolander. 

The Association topic was discussed. 
It was said that each member should 
be free to express ideas and relate ex- 
periences, or ask for information, no 
matter how simple it may seem. The 
Club should discuss timely topics. Mu- 
sic is needed to enliven. 

The question, ‘Is the credit system 
a benefit to the farmer?’ was led in 
discussion by Jay Sessions. He 
thought it would be impossible to get 
along without it, but that it should 
not be abused. 

Others thought it would be possible 
to get along without the credit sys- 
tem except in large transactions, such 
as buying land, etc. Habit has a great 
deal to do with running an account 
and if we would plan ahead to meet 
contingent expenses we could to a 
great extent abolish the credit sys- 
tem. The merchant who pays cash in 
his transactions takes advantage of 
discounts and is more successful, and 
the farmer who pays a. >e goes should 
be able to buy cheape: ad would at 
all times be aware of his financial con- 
dition. If the farmer could receive 
cash for his produce at the store it 
would better enable him to deal with- 
out credit. A vote of the Club was 
taken upon the merits of the question 
and a decided majority were of the 
opinion that the credit system is not 
a benefit. 

Gov. Pingree’s special message to 
the legislature regaiding railroads was 
read, and a resolution indorsing the 
message was passed by . » Club. 

The question box was . 211 filled and 
of much interest. 

A bountiful supper was served after 
the Club. 

The next meeting will be a picnic 
with the Lebanon and other clubs on 
the third of July. 

D. G. LOCKE, Cor. Sec. 








Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure. Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
a sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from tbe Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous cures from its use. Among 
otbers, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, ava Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., were complete- 
ly cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 

ears’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie 
down at nightin Hay-fever season for fears 
of choking, and Mr. Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, writes that for eighteen 
years he slept propped up in a chair, being 
much worse in Hay-fever season, and the 
Kola Plant cured him at once. It is truly 
a@ most wonderful remedy. If you are a 
sufferer we advise you tosend vour address 
to the Kola Importing Co.,1164 Broadway, 
New York, who to prove its power will 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of the MICHIGAN FARMER who needs 
it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you 





should surely try it. 
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A STATE FAIR ASSURED. 


After a great deal of figuring by the 
parties in interest, namely the officers 
of the State Agricultural Society and 
the representatives of the failed Lan- 
sing banks who held claims against 
the society, a compromise has been 
effected whereby the equity of the 
State Society in the fair grounds at 
Lansing has been transferred to the 
barks, with notes for $2,500, in return 
for $19,000 in claims held by the 
banks. This leaves the society with 
an indebtedness of only $2,500, which 
a fairly successful fair this fall should 
enable it to completely wipe out. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, the officials 
then took up the question of holding 
a fair this season, and decided to hold 
one on the Western Michigan fair 
grounds at Grand Rapids, beginning 
Monday, September 6th. The citizens 
of Grand Rapids have raised a guar- 
antee fund so that exhibitors will be 
certain of receiving any premiums 
awarded them. 

The society is now in better shape 
than at any time in the past five 
years, and with efficient and enterpris- 
ing management may again become a 
strong and popular association. There 
is no doubt but that the state associa- 
tion has in years gone by exercised 
an important and beneficial influence 
upon the agricultural development of 
the State, and it cannot but become 
an influential factor in the agricuitura! 
advancement of the future once '‘'t 
secures a strong, financial position. 
For the good it has done, and for what 
it may yet accomplish, we hope to see 
the State Agricultural Society again 
become an honored and successful ad- 
junct to the agriculture of the State. 





While the British Jubilee was in 
progress, the miserable natives of In- 
dfa were indulging in a riot as a pro- 
test against the iniquities and tyranny 
of British rule, and from 1,000 to 
1,500 were shot down before the riot 
was suppressed. 





It is announced that about 9,000,000 
of ‘people have died in India since last 
autumn from starvation. Not a pleas- 
ant fact to contemplate in connection 
with the lavish expenditures of the 
Jubilee. 


FOREIGNERS REGARD 


THEM. 


HOW 


If there is any one question that 
the mass of American citizens are 
more united upon than another, it is 
in regarding so-called trusts and com- 
binations as a menace to the welfare 
of the people, and even threatening 
the integrity of the government 
through their efforts to secure greater 
power and privileges. It is, there- 
fore, rather surprising to see how 
these combinations are regarded in 
other countries, where they have been 
in operation for many years, as in- 
stanced by a recent decision vf the 
Supreme Court of Germany, which 
was published in the Berlin Tageblatt. 
Referring to that decision the Tage- 
blatt said: 

“The Supreme Court of the German 
Empire, Leipzig, has rendered the fol- 
lowing important decision concerning 
combines and trusts, which will be 
of great interest to other nations, and 
especially to the United States, where 
trusts play such a prominent part in 
commercial and industrial affairs. The 
above-mentioned court has distinctly 
declared that trusts and similar com- 
Dbines are perfectly legal. The mo- 
tives given for this decision are” as 
follows: When in certain industrial 
branches the prices of such products 
are sinking too iow, thereby making 
impossible or endangering a success- 
ful business thereof, the crisis which 
necessarily follows is not only perni- 
cious to the individual, but also to the 
political economy in general. It is 
therefore in the interest of the whole 
community that inadequate low prices 
shall not prevail too long in any in- 
dustrial branch. In accordance with 
this principle the legislative bodies 
have repeatedly and quite recently un- 
dertaken to bring about higher prices 
for certain products by establishing 
protective duties. It can, therefore, 
not be deemed absolutely and general- 
ly obnoxious to the interests of the 
community when the manufacturers of 
certain articles form a combination 
for the purpose of preventing ruinous 
competition and to instigate the down- 
ward tendency of prices for their prod- 
ucts. On the contrary, such com- 
binations can be regarded not only as 
a warranted manifestation of the im- 
petus of self-preservation, but also as 
a measure of interest of the whole 
community, in cases where prices dre 
so low that the manufacturers of them 
are threatened with financial ruin. 
For this reason the formation of syn- 
dicates and trusts has been designated 
by several authorities as a means 
which, when properly adopted would 
prove remarkably expedient to pre- 
vent extravagant and _ detrimental 
overproduction.” 

The opinion of the court quoted 
above is very much opposed to the 
opinion generally held in this country, 
or at least generally expressed. Yet 
as we write this some 200,000 work- 
ing men, who are always regarded 
as the most radical opponents of 
trusts and combinations, have sus- 
pended work io compel their employ- 
ers to pay them better wages. It is 
the act of a gigantic trust, or combina- 
tion to force up prices, and yet, be- 
yond fearing that they will not be 
successful in their movement bevause 
of existing conditions, no one not in- 
terested on tne other side, appears 
to question their right to combine to 
protect their own interests. Such 
combinations have been found . abso- 
lutely essential to the protection of 
the rights of the individual, because 
alone he would be powerless. May 
not such combinations, therefore, real- 
ly be made the means not only of 
protecting the individual but of start- 
ing enterprises and sustaining those 
already in operation, whose failure 
would mean heavy losses to all con- 
nected with them. As there is gen- 
erally some good in everything that 
exists, perhaps we shall yet find that 
the trusts so loudly condemned have 
valuable features which can be used 
for the welfare of the community as 
well as to build up fortunes for in- 
dividuals, 





MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
BUTTER. 


THE 


There was never a time when the 
question of an improved market for 
American butter was of more impor- 
tance to the producer than at present. 
Values have reached a very low range, 
and the ordinary makes of dairy stcck 
is nearly unsalable. The laws enact- 
ed by the national and various state 
fovernments against oleomargarine 
were expected to have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the butter market through 
consumers refusing to purchase it un- 
der its true name and in its nataral 
condition. So far this hope has not 
been realized, or at least it is not ap- 
parent to the ordinary observer. Per- 
haps it is yet too early for the benefits 
of such legislation to materialize. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is pushing the 
scheme of opening up a demand for 
American butter abroad. Our Wash- 
ington correspondent writes that the 
secretary has had numerous inquiries 


as to the result of his trial shipments 
of butter to England. He has receiv- 
ed reports from the second shipment 
and is of the opinion that he is work- 
ing upon the right line and one which 
will develop a largely increased indus- 
try for the farmers of this country. In 
an interview with the correspondent 
referred to he said: 

“Our shipment of butter consisted 
of various styles of package, small 
half-pound prints, square boxes, large 
tubs and other packages and generally 
arrived in good order. The _ depart- 
ment has received letters from a numh- 
ber of Englishmen, commission mer- 
chants and others who used this but- 
ter and who generally speak of it in 
high terms as regards its quality and 
flavor in comparison with the _ best 
grade of English butter. The only 
criticism seems to be that the butter 
generally is not dry enough to suit 
them, but this is a point which can 
be easily remedied. There is no doubt 
in the world but that as soon as we 
‘get onto them’ we can do business 
with them, and at profit. ‘We have 
just been having some tests here in 
New York of an interesting nature. 
We have had experts examining sam- 
ples of butter shipped from England, 
Ireland, Denmark and Australia and 
competing with our dwn butters ship- 
ped from the western and northwest- 
ern states. We met them half way. 
In only one case, that of a sample 
from ‘England, did the foreign butter 
come up to the standard of the best 
American butter. This is very  en- 
couraging to our butter makers and 
shows that we make as good butter 
as is produced. It is perfectly logical,” 
continued the secretary, “that if we 
send our grain to Denmark to be fed 
to foreign cattle to produce butter, 
that we can feed it to our own eattle 
and send abread the butter instead.” 

The statement regarding the qual- 
ity of American butter as compared 
with the best product of foreign but- 
ter-makers, is certainly gratifying; but 
it is what many of our people already 
knew. Those who have studied the 


question were aware that the Danish 
and French butter-makers hold he 


leading position in the markets of 
England because they sell their 
choicest stock at a lower price than 
those of the United States would sell 
their finest butter. That the producer 
could sell his choicest goods at as 
good prices in the markets of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton or Chicago, as in London or Liver- 
pool, The consequence has been 
that only second and third elass Amer- 
ican butter has been exported, and 
foreigners have used them as a basis 
of comparison with the finest of their 
own products. We have always main- 





tained that the finest American but- 





ter was the equal of any produced 
abroad, and that it was not the ques- 
tion of quality but of price which pre- 
vented its sale in foreign markets. 

With the best of Elgin creamery 
selling in that market at 12 1-2 cents 
per pound, certainiy the present seems 
an excellent opportunity to test the 
merits of our best butter with that of 
foreign makers, and we are pleased to 
see Secretary Wilson doing this in a 
practical manner, 

But we believe the best market for 
the best butter will always be found 
among our Own people, and that .the 
time is yet distant when enough of 
that class of butter will be made to 
overstock our home markets. The 
great trouble with our markets at 
present is not a superabundance of 
prime stock, but a great overplus of 
ordinary butter, badly made, with 
neither quality nor flavor to recom- 
mend it, and frequently so nauseous 
that consumers prefer going without 
to using it. This is the most serious 
trouble with the butter business to- 
day, and it must be remedied or there 
will be a general movement to repeal 
the laws regulating the sale of oleo- 
margarine. If every one who makes 
poor butter, which they have to sell at 
a very low price, and to the general 
detriment of the market, would either 
reform their methods or, if that is not 
possible, would send their milk to a 
creamery, so that nothing but a good 
article would be made, the extension 
of consumption in the United States 
would furnish a good market for all 
the butter which could be produced in 
this country. Really to-day the great- 
est enemies to the American butter- 
makers are those who make a fad 
article. It is worse than the competi- 
tion of substitutes simply because it 
is entitled to the name and sells as 
butter. Could not the secretary of 
agriculture devise some means of get- 
ting rid of those who make poor but- 
ter, for we feel confident they are 
largely responsible for present low 
prices, and the unremunerative condi- 
tion of the dairy industry. 

The Jubilee of the Queen of Englana 
has ended, and has demonstrated be- 
yond question the entire loyalty of the 
British people to the British throne. 1t 
also demonstrated the high regard of 
her subjects for the Queen herself, 
whose character as a ruler and as 4 
woman has won the respect of all civ- 
ilized nations. When one considers 
the average characters of the various 
sovereigns who have reigned in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe 
within the past 150 years, it is readily 
seen why the British people entered 
so heartily into the idea of a jubilee. 
They ought to have one every year so 
long as Victoria lives. 








It is rather warm to be discussing 
the question of heating apparatus, but 
when it is warm is the time to pre- 


pare for cold, and vice versa. A well 
regulated furnace is a source of com- 
fort and pleasure for fully seven 
months of the year in this climate, 
where the importance of a well heated 
house cannot be over-estimated. It 
means not only comfort and economy, 
but good health. The high terms in 
which parties owning Alexander fur- 
naces speak of their merits, the ease 
with which they are regulated, their 
economical consumption of fuel, is 
good evidence of their value to the 
family. These furnaces are manufac- 
tured by the Alexander Furnace and 
Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich., 
who wiil be pleased to furnish full in- 
formation to any one who feels in- 
terested enough to write them for their 
catalogue and list of testimonials from 
those who are using these furnaces. 
If you think of putting in a furnace, 
don’t decide which one until you have 
- i aati the merits of the Alexan- 
er. 





ATTENTION !—Before you buy a Refrigerator or 
Washer write Edwin Kneeland, Lansing, Mich, 
See ad, on page 32, 
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range Hepartment. 


tto:—“‘The farmer is of more con- 
On eae than the farm, and should be 


first improved.” 


Address all correspondence for this de- 
partment to 

KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 

















THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GRANGE AND TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
From the detailed report of the Cas- 
novia and Ashland Grange Teachers’ 
and Patrons’ Association, published in 
another column, our readers may glean 
a good idea of the aims and purposes 
of these organizations. They bring 
teachers and school patrons closer to- 
gether and cannot help creating a bond 
of intelligent sympathy that would not 
otherwise exist. ‘We hope that hun- 
dreds of communities in this state will 
organize in this way. There will sure- 
ly be as a result an added interest in 
school work and school efficiency. 
DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

We give space on this page to an ab- 
stract of a notable report upon the ru- 
ral schools. The committee are prom- 
inent educators and their conclusions 
are worthy attention. Of course many 
farmers will not agree with some of 
the contentions of the committee. But 
no one must make light of the report. 
We wish there could be an equally full 
and careful report on the same subject 
by a committee of farmers, say from 
the National Grange. 

WORTH NOTING. 

We desire to call attention to two 
novel features of Grange work, as re- 
ported in the news columns of this de- 
partment. Ensley Centre Grange has 
formed a means of co-operation in reg- 
ulating threshers’ charges. We hope 
Bro. Haskins will not fail to report re- 
sults. Cascade Grange has exhibits at 
almost every meeting. And what is 
especially new, is a contest in which 
exhibits of various farm and household 
products count for either side. Let 
us know all of these features used by 
your Granges. 











WANTED. 





Homes for two little girls. One child 
is 9 years old; her parents have gone 
away and left her and cannot get 
means to send for her. The other is 
10 years old, and her mother would be 
willing to give her to some good fam- 
ily to be cared for and brought up. 
Any one wishing either of these chil- 
dren for the summer or permanently, 
may address Miss Bowen, 292 West 
High street, Detroit, Mich. 

MARY A. MAYO. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





The last meeting of Rome Grange 
was held June 26th. The weather be- 
ing nice 44 members were present. 
The first and second degrees were con- 
ferred on three new candidates and we 
still have one more to initiate. We 
now have about 64 members. Rome 
Grange is steadily growing in mem- 
bers, and our programs have been 
necessarily short on account of initia- 
tion work. The third and fourth de- 
srees will be conferred on the three 
candidates at our next meeting. 

Lenawee Co. DORA L. DOWLING. 


Whitneyviile Grange is still alive. 


At the last meeting these va- 
rious questions were discussed: 
Sending milk to the  cream- 


ery; does it pay?’ was lead by Bro. 
Peterson, who showed net returns of 9 
cents per Ib., but thought the creamery 
made more butter than a farmer’s wife 
could make on same quantity of milk. 
But could not get city customers for 
creamery butter so as to get fancy 
price, 

“How I Would Manage a Farm If 
I Were a Man,” was led by Sister C. S. 
Cook. She did not think she could do 
any better than a man; while some of 
the sisters thought they could manage 
a farm a great deal better. 

“How I Would Manage the House 
if I Were a Woman,” was led by Bro. 
0. D. Peet, who handled the question 





well and brought the house down with 
cheers. He was followed by Bro. Pe- 
terson, who thought if he were a 
woman he would have but one room 
in the house and he would not have 
so much work to do. He would have 
a bed in one corner, stove in the other. 

We ordered and received half a ton 
of twine and will save enough on that 
alone to pay our dues for the last year. 

A. T. DEAN, Lecturer. 

Eaton County Pomona met at Del- 
ta Mills. June 23rd, with an 
attendance of over 50 members in the 
fourth degree. “Minutes read and af- 
ter a few minutes we listened to the 
reports of Subordinate Granges. Di- 
mondale Grange meets in the G. A. 
R. hall in Dimondale with an enthu- 
siastic membership, under the leader- 
ship of an active master and lecturer. 
They have instructed a class of seven 
in the past two months. Every person 
is expected to give a quotation from 
some standard author. and the mem- 
bers are filling their minds with useful 
ideas, 

Vermontville Grange very active, 
much interested and at peace. 

Faton Rapids Grange at peace. 
structed a class of four. 

Delta Grange. The membership is 
small, but very much alive. Every 
person using twine has_ ordered 
through the Grange. 

This Grange entertained Pomona 
royally and showed their loyalty to our 
interests by showing how glad they 
were to have us come. ‘Loyalty is a 
main feature of the character of each 
member. 

Delta Grange has made some visits 
this last two months. 

‘Our next Pomona meets with Di- 
mondale Grange in August. the date to 
be fixed by the master and lecturer. 

How to create interest in the Subor- 
dinate Granges was discussed. The 
main thought was an active master 
and lecturer, unheld by an _ active 
membership and a_ constant inter- 
change of ideas to assist one another. 
Mr. Gunison. of Capital Grange, said: 
Impress outsiders that they are 
wanted. There is danger in our sons 
going to the city to engage in a com- 
mercial life. It is a profitable invest- 
ment to beautify the home. Educate 
to the farm; not from it. Farmers, 


protect yourselves. 
mM. A: 


Tn- 


JACOKES, Cor. Sec. 


Ensley Centre Grange. No. 544. 
is still on deck. June 12 we had 
an all-day meeting at the hall. A 
bountiful dinner, a literary program 
and a general visit were the principal 
events of the day. 

June 26.—Some of our most earnest 
workers were absent on account of 
rush of work, but a goodly number 
were present. ©. T. Haskins handled 
the subject “Is the Farmer to Blame 
for His Condition?” in a very interest- 
ing manner. He showed very conclu- 
sively that the farmer is to blame for a 
great deal which he might help. In 
his conclusions he stated that the “good 
times” succeeding the Civil War could 
be again enjoyed, but we could not 
count the cost of those dark and 
gloomy years of civil strife and wish 
for those good times. 

“Should Co-operation Among Farm- 
ers Be Encouraged?” was the subject 
assigned Bro. G. McCutcheon, but as he 
was absent G. A. Whitbeck opened the 
discussion. He said that if co-opera- 
tion was used in this subject in the 
same sense that it was used in co- 
operative creamery schemes he surely 
could not recommend it, for he had had 
practical experience in that line. 

Mrs. C. T. Haskins read a select read- 
ing which treated the woman question 
of the day in a very sensible light. 

Probably the most importart thing 
on the program was the organization of 
the leading farmers of Ensley into a 
Protective Association, by which they 
can secure “equal rights and special 
privileges to none” on the subject of 
threshing. A committee was appointed 
which will arrange with threshermen 
that are willing to comply with the 
rates decided upon by the meeting. 
Farmers outside of the Grange were 
present and united with the move- 
ment and all are confident of success. 
This method secures the thresher as 
well as the grain raiser, as they pledge 
themselvés to pay thresher bills in a 
certain time. Will report later in re- 
gard to success of the movement, 


JAMES B. HASKINS, Reporter. 

Newaveo Co. : 
Cascade Grange No. 63 holds its 
regular meeting twice a month. 


It was thought that great aggrega- 
tions of wealth concentrated in 
farming would not be a good thing for 
the farmers of this country. Already 
in the west great tracts of land have 





been obtained by English capitalists by 
getting men to homestead great quan- 
tities of land, and then when the deeds 
were obtained the whole was deeded 
over to the capitalists. so that it was 
an evasion of the intention of the law— 
a fraud on our government. 

Bro. ©. F. ‘Holt gave a fine talk on 
fishes and their habits, which was very 
instructive and entertaining, and gave 
much information to all in regard to 
spawning and rearing their young, the 
different kinds of food. etc. He also 
gave his manner of eradicating Canada 
thistles, which is to pull them up. He 
could do this work with his bare hands, 
as his hands were so hardened by labor 
that the thistles did him no harm; but 
he thought most nersons would need a 
pair of leather gloves. 

Weeds are to receive some attention, 
as manv new kinds are getting estab- 
lished bv being in our clover and grass 
seeds. Very few persons know which 
are annual. biennial or perennial. We 
are in hopes that our vounger mem- 
hers will studv this question and he 
better informed on the subiect than the 
older members appear to he. 

We are to have a contest for the next 
six meetings. beginning July 8. the sis- 
ters contesting against the brothers for 
the greatest number of counts during 
that time. The counts run at about 50 
for exhibits of all garden products, field 
crons. household articles, butter, bread. 
biscuits. cookies, cakes. sewing. darn- 
ing. patching. ete. Songs. recitations, 
essays. instrumental music, honquets. 
ete.. count from 50 to 200. Punctual 
attendance, 300: tardv. 150; reinstate- 
ment of a member, 300; a new mem- 
ber. 500. 

At the next meeting radishes, lettuce, 
pepnergrass. green nears, string beans. 
cranes, grains in stalk, and biscuit and 
butter are to be exhibited. Essays. mu- 
sic, recitations, and bouquets ar2 to be 
at all meetings. Bovauets count, first. 
150: second, 100: third, 50. Afternoon 
meetings each four weeks at 1:30 on 
Saturdays. Evening meetings esch 
four weeks on Thursday evening at 7 
o’clock. July meetings. 8th and 24th. 
Tt is expected to have a good show of 
the different kinds of wheat that the 
hest kinds may be compared for rais- 
ing. 

LECT. 





THE CASNOVIA AND ASHLAND 
GRANGH. TEACHERS. AND 
PATRONS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The fourth regular meeting of this 
association convened in Trent Grange 
hall, Friday and Saturday. June 25 and 
26. A program was rendered as fol- 
lows 

FRIDAY, JUNE 25. 

Address of welcome by Ival Whit- 
ney, Master of Trent Grange. Re- 
sponse by Master of Ashland Grange. 

“Random Thoughts of the Teacher 
During Vacation,” by Winfield S. Mer- 
rill. Ashland. 

“Fducation, the Old and the New,” 
by N. R. Dryer, Holton. 

“Wanted. a Poem Recipe,” by Maude 
Kriger, Ashland. 

“Spraying Fruit Trees,” A. S. Rich, 
Ashland. 

“Correlation of Studies,” James Fal- 
econer, Bailey. 

Evening devoted to music and recita- 
tions. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 26. 
“Keep in Touch,” Mattie A. Ken- 
nedy, Slocum. 
“Roads and (Road-Making,” Myron 


Thomas. Trent. 

“Teachers and Teaching,’ T. J. G. 
Bolt, County Commissioner. 

Presiding officer appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: Resolutions—Or- 
rin S. Bolt, Mattie A. Kennedy. Arthur 
T.. Rich. Press committee—Mattie A. 
Kennedy. “Michigan Farmer:”’ N. R. 
Dryer, “Muskegon Chronicle;” W. S. 
Merril, “Newaygo Republican.” 

“Stock for the Farm,” led by Alonzo 
Dow, Moorland, followed by general 


| discussion. 


“Relations and Duties Between Pa- 
trons, Teachers and Pupils,’ E. Ellen 
Tuhrman, Muskegon. 

“Advantages of a Knowledge of Cur- 
rent Events and Political Economy by 
Teachers,’ Anna Minnich, Moorland. 

Resolutions thanking Trent Grange 
for the use of hall, the patrons and 
teachers for their attendance and help, 
and especially Commissioner T. J. G. 
Bolt for his help and hearty co-opera- 
tion in the plans of the association and 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
schools ‘were adopted by a rising vote. 

Remarks by retiring Commissioner 
T. J. G. Bolt in which he thanked the 
teachers and patrons for their ready 
responses and efficient help in making 
these meetings so successful, and com- 





mending future gatherings to the com- 
missioner-elect, John O. Reed, as 
worthy of his best efforts. _This closed 
one of the most successful meetings of 
this association. The entire program 
was interspersed by recitations, music 
and gvood dinners, and patrons and 
teachers alike expressed a satisfaction 
in the keen interest and influence for 


good revealed in these gatherings. 
MATTIE A. KENNEDY. 


GENERAL TOPIC FOR JULY, 








THE FARMER AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Question 1. What should be the true 
relation between the farmer and the 
government? 

Question 2. How can farmers best 
maintain their rightful position in the 
law-making bodies of the land? 

SUCGESTIONS. 

At first thought this may not seem a 
very pertinent question, but many peo- 
ple, including a large class of farmers. 
seem to look upon the government of 
this country as a body of men brought 
together under forms of law, which en- 
able them to exact money from the 
people in various ways of taxation, for 
the benefit and enrichment of the few, 
and hence they regard the government 
almost as an enemy. when in theory, 
at least, the people themselves are the 
government. It must, however, be 
confessed that there is some ground 
for the belief that our government does 
not always seem to be “a government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Under our form of gov- 
ernment, theoretically, we elect men to 
represent us in the law-making bodies, 
which, with the executive branch, 
make the government, and we are sup- 
posed to elect men who represent the 
will of the people. A short time since 
a distinguished American citizen said 
that “This government is a government 
of lawyers,” and what he said is now 
practically true. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the government is 
bad or corrupt because it is a lawyers’ 
government: and if it is had, why 
should the people complain when they 
themselves elect these men to represent 
their wishes? We often hear it said 
that this is an era of corruption in 
matters of legislation, and it may be 
true. But legislators in other times 
were not all honest men, and the evil 
influences which surrounded’ them, 
were far less notent than the evil in- 
fluences in legislation to-day. 

If the government has departed from 
its original simplicity, fairness, and 
even-handed justice to all classes and 
their diversified interests, it is because 
the voting population have suffered it 
to be so, and as the farming popula- 
tion casts nearly one-half the votes, 
this is ‘their measure of responsibility 
in governmental affairs. The govern- 
ment may not be so far from us as we 
imagine, and certainly it cannot be 
our enemy. because it exists only hy 
the will and sufferance of the people. 
In the discussion of this part of the 
topic. such nortions of the Declaration 
of Tndenendence. Constitution of the 
United States. and State constitution 
as have a direct bearing upon the 
formation of the government, and the 
general duties of those who are elected 
as representatives of the people, should 
be read by the lecturer. 

In discussing the second part of the 
topic, it should first be determined 
what rights helong to the farmers in 
law-making bodies, and what qualifica- 
tions are necessary to properly repre- 
sent the people in these bodies. In 
this investigation it may be found that 
in former years farmers were negligent 
in preparing themselves for legislative 
work, and that professional men. with 
perhaps less natural ability, but su- 
perior attainments, naturally came to 
the front and took these positions. 
Some one has said that farmers, in 
recent years, have come to the front as 
fast as they have prepared themselves 
to fill exalted positions of trust and 
honor, with credit to themselves, and 
for the best interests of state and na- 
tion. 

But be this as it may. it is generally 
conceded that better laws would be 
made, and that the interests of the peo- 
ple would be better served with less 
professional men, and more business 
men and farmers for legislators. It is 
certain, however, that few changes 
will be made in this respect, and that 
but few farmers will be given official 
positions if no efforts are made in this 
direction. The Lecturer should report 
the trend of thought in the discussion 
of this topic.—National Lecturer. 





Many who were weak.worn out and tired ali the 
,ime have been built up by Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
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Bhe Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA FE. ROCKWOOD, 
FLrint, MIcu. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, send 
in their views and opinions upon any subject 
which is under discussion, or which they wish 
discussed. The invitation is general, and we 
hope to see it accepted by many. Address all 
letters for Thx HousEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rock- 
wood, Flint, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 





How I love to sit in the twilight, 
While evening shadows dwell 

Around the sacred hearthstone 
Of those we love so well! 

It is then that I think of the Household, 

Of the Editor, kind and true; 

It is then that I think of the members, 

And the work that each has to do. 


It is then that I think of the loved ones, 
Walking the streets of gold— 

Free from all care and sorrow— 
Safe in the Shepherd’s fold. 

It is then that i think of the baby, 
Torn from my aching heart— 

But here I pause to wipe away 
The tears that unbidden start. 


For my heart would burst within me 

Were it not for the promise given, 
That sometime in the future 

‘We would meet them up in heaven. 
These thovghts all come unto me 

As I sit in the twilight hours, 
Ard rock to sleep the darling 

That for one short vear has been ours. 
Ours to love and cherish, 

How it wakens the parent’s heart 
To the great responsibility 

That God to them does impart. 


At the birth of the helpless baby, 
So innocent, pure and true, 

How can we help but be better, 
When we look in those eyes of blue? 
And think of the words that the Master 

Himself to us has given, 
“Except ye become as children, 
Ye cannot enter Heaven.” 


We boast of the church and its goodness, 
With all of the pomp and art, 
But the Lord accepts of nothing 
But a meek and humble heart, 
When I see the love of the Saviour, 
In her little face so dear, 
I wonder why we go so far 
To worship the God that dwells so near? 
MRS. L. W. M. 


Essexville, Mich, 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





KNIVLS AND FORKS. 

Many farmers’ wives now-a-days use 
silver knives and forks every day in- 
stead of the steel ones so commonly 
in use a few years ago. This is a wise 
policy and one which does away with 
a great deal of hard rubbing with 
scouring brick, for steel cutlery re- 
quires a polishing each time it is used. 
The cost of the silver is so reasonable 
and if a good quality be purchased it 
is so durable withal that it would 
seem that almost every farmer’s fam- 
ily might have them in every day use. 

As a matter of fact, while the silver 
knives and forks are in the possession 
of nearly every farm housewife at the 
present time, many keep them put 
away in bureau drawers for company 
use only, contenting themselves with 
seeing them upon the table once in a 
while, as occasion requires. The old 
reliable steels, with their continually 


required scouring,* being considered 
“plenty good enough for our own 
folks.” 

This is a great mistake. There is 


nothing in use about the house which 
is a greater labor-saver than this same 
silverware, and iusiead of aijlowing it 
to lie in its box unused I certainly 
would advise every woman to begin at 
once to use it every day. ‘Why not 
take the good of our things instead of 
keeping them year after year with 
only occasional use? 

The length of time which a set of 
plated knives and forks will remain in 
good condition with every day wear 
depends something upon their quality 
and also upon the care which they re- 
ceive. If used to scrape kettles with, 
cut pies out of tins, and for other work 
of the kind undoubtedly their period 
of usefulness upon the table in a pre- 
sentable condition might be compara- 
tively limited, but if taken care of as 
any intelligent woman would do, 
many, many years will they remain 
bright and the plating intact. In pur- 
chasing it is always wise to remem- 
ber that the best is the cheapest. A 
few dollars extra will be well ex- 
pended. Forks wear better than 
knives, but of equal quality they cost 
more. 

When I went to keeping house, 
nearly eighteen years ago, among my 
much cherished wedding presents were 
silver knives and forks. They were at 
once put into active service and have 
remained there ever since. The knives 
are somewhat worn along the cutting 


little spot just at the base of the tines, 
are almost as good as new. An occa- 
sional polishing with whiting and am- 
monia keeps them bright at much less 
expense than is required for steel ones. 
Whether we do our work ourselves or 
have some one to do it for us, we 
should try to make it as light as pos- 
sible. Hired girls appreciate silver 
knives and forks. 

There are housewives who would 
consider it little less than sacrilege to 
put upon the table every day their 
treasured silverware, yet it is far bet- 
ter off there than lying idle to become 
tarnished. ‘Let it see the light, and 
as quickly as possible get into the hab- 
it of using it every day. In a short 
time the strangeness will wear away 
and every member of the family would 
vote against going back to the old way. 
Use prolongs the life of some things. 
China and glassware may become 
broken, but with silver there is not 
this danger. Do not be foolish enough 
to keep your silver wrapped in tissue 
paper, but use it; use it every day. 
The chances are that it will be in wear 
after you are dead even then. 

Knives, forks and spoons which are 
not in use may preserve their prestine 
freshness, the look which silver right 
from the shop has, but when put upon 
the table such always proclaims the 
fact that it is brought forth for the 
occasion and will be speedily retired 
again as soon as the company are 
gone. 

s * * 


And while upon this subject I want 
to say a few words about table man- 
ners. A good example set by father 
and mother will go farther toward in- 
culeating desirable habits in the rest 
of the family than any amount of ad- 
monition. If the heads of the family 
pour their tea and coffee out into their 
saucers to drink, very likely the chil- 
dren and the hired men will do the 
same. If the food is stabbed, (yes, the 
manner in which a piece of meat or 
other food is sometimes impaled re- 
sembles stabbing more than anything 
else) and held with the fork, while the 
knife is employed to cut it into pieces 
with an effort which would be worthy 
of a contortionist by paterfamilias it 
may be expected that Charlie or 
Johnny will do the same thing. 

On the other hand if the fluids be 

noiselessly sipped from the cup or 
glass; if the knife be used in only its 
legitimate capacity and that with as lit- 
tle muscular effort as possible, if the 
fork be used to convey the food to the 
mouth, the elbows kept from obtruding 
themselyes in the direction of their 
neighbors, if, in short, the elder mem- 
bers of the family observe the common 
rules of table etiquette, the children 
will readily imitate them and the hired 
men will also, unless the most incorri- 
gible be seen, gingerly at first it may 
be, using the fork as do the others and 
taking tea or coffee from the cup in- 
stead of pouring it into the saucer. 
These may be little things and con- 
sidered of trifling importance by some, 
yet we all know how disgusting is the 
hurried scramble after food, the reach- 
ing across the table, the gulping down 
of fluids, the smacking of lips, the 
blowing of food or drink in order to 
cool it which is sometimes witnessed. 
One thing which children should 
early be taught to observe is to sit 
squarely in their chairs at table, with 
feet placed straight before them. I 
have before now seen men who when 
sitting down to a table would spread 
themselves out with knees bent back- 
ward and one foot on each side of the 
chair. 
There have been a good many jokes 
made at the farmer’s expense as fre- 
gards his manners, some of them en- 
tirely uncalled for, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that there are instances both on 
the farm and elsewhere where table 
etiquette is in need of being better en- 
forced. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








Codfish Creamed.—Shred one pint of 
nice white codfish and place in cold 
water in a saucepan on the back of 
the range. Let come gradually to a 
‘boil then drain, and add one-half pint 
of milk and the same of sweet cream. 
Stir one tablespoonful of flour smooth 
in a little cold milk and when the other 
boils up add it gradually, being care- 
ful to keep lumps from forming. Add 
a generous piece of butter and just be- 
fore taking up, two eggs, stirring un- 
til they are cooked. Dot the top with 
bits of butter and pepper after it is in 
the dish and ready for the table. 





edges, but the forks, aside from one 


Pork Stew.—Some day when there js 


no fresh meat for dinner and you do 
not want fried pork try this: 

Select from the barrel the leanest 
piece of pork you can find. Cut it in 
rather thick slices then into strips the 
size of the finger. Parboil these in 
fresh water; then pour off this and 
add more, cooking slowly until ten- 
der. At half past eleven drop into the 
kettle some dumplings made of a pint 
(or more) of flour stirred into a very 
stiff dough with sweet milk or cold 
water, adding baking powder to the 
flour before wetting, in proportion of 
a teaspoonful to each pint. At twelve 
take up the dumplings, add thickening 
of flour to the gravy, pepper, and three 
or four hard-boiled eggs cut in rings. 
Serve all together upon a platter. The 
dumplings must boil without ceasing 
from the moment they are put into the 
kettle. 


Highland. KITTY CLYDE. 


THE POOR (?) HIRED GIRLS. 








There is much sympathy thrown 


away on this class of independent 
young women. I should call them 
happy women, for they are tasting the 
sweets of independence. The smallest 
price per week that is paid in lit- 
tle villages is $1.50. This means $75 
a year and no boarding to pay. The 
average girl gets $2 per week. In 
many places the price is $3 per week, 
which means $150 per year, and some- 
times presents and “favors” included. 
Everything found, plenty to do with, 
no sense of responsibility or worry 
as to where the meat, fuel, or house 
rent are to come from. 

Of course there are hard places and 
easy places. Many daughters never 
have $50 per year to spend as they 
choose. I am sure I never had, and 
my home was quite comfortable. Few 
wives and mothers can boast of such 
a sum to spend as they need for cloth- 
ing and other expenses. Fortunate 
working woman who can earn and use 
her earnings as she wishes! 

A pretty English girl lived in a 
wealthy family, where the heaviest 
washings were sent out, and the mis- 
tress did the fine baking. ‘This little 
London maid did a little of everything. 
She was pretty and well bred. She 
could work wherever she was called. 
They appreciated her and paid her 
well. Addie dressed fully as well as 
her mistress. 

A poor washerwoman married a man 
who by reason of disability drew a 
large pension. She owned the modest 
cottage and his income furnished the 
“things” and met other expenses. But 
the ex-washerwoman? Well, since 
she quit her calling, why she had no 
purse of her own, not a cent. She had 
been a wage earner for years and the 
“jingle o’ siller’ was a tune she loved 
to hear. The result? Well, she did 
what any of us would do. She went 
back to the tub, that is she engaged 
the washings from two old patrons and 
the dollar and a quarter she earned 
was all her own. She, too, was tast- 
ing the sweets of freedom! 

One time when we lived in town I 

had a friend do our work for $1.50 per 
week. ‘We paid her admission to en- 
tertainments, her street car fare and 
such things. She seldom worked later 
than 2 in the afternoon. She came 
and went as she wished, but I made 
one stipulation, we took turns agoing. 
When I went she kept the children. 
Every alternate morning was hers for 
church, while I took the evening, and 
so with entertainments. Thus we di- 
vided the attendance at Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, Farmers’ Institutes and other 
“doings.” It was pleasant. During 
the time she worked for me she earned 
a pretty white dress, a good black silk, 
a neat winter coat and other things. 
In four years’ time Louise, a “hired 
girl,” has had three good wraps. ‘A 
coat was bought for $7 while at our 
house. Then a black jacket the next 
year which she wore awhile and sold 
to her mother. Then a fur-trimmed 
plush cape came next, all in four years, 
I, the “mistress,” have had one wrap 
in ten years. Oh, yes, “the poor hired 
girls!” I will say, however, that mine 
was a nice coat which from its price 
I feel obliged to wear in order to get 
my money’s worth from the garment. 
A mother of a family of seven chil- 
dren said to me, “Oh, if I had only 
the time from my home duties, how 
glad I should be to earn even a quarter 
a week.” 
“I think sometimes,” said a doctor’s 
wife, “that I must hire a good woman 
to do the housework and return to my 
teaching; there is money in it and I 
long for the salary!” 








sort—thinks that she has a hard time 
as cook in a minister’s family, which 
numbers only four. She is sure of her 
$3 a week and bundles and bundles of 
clothing are given her to make over for 
her three children. She has plenty “to 
do with” and a modern house in which 
to work. She evidently does not see 
“which side of her bread is buttered.” 

I know of a girl who worked in the 
family of a popular physician. When 
the family went to the World’s Fair 
they paid her expenses and took her 
along. ‘Had she remained in her fa- 
ther’s home she would never have set 
foot in Chicago. “Poor hired girls,” 
indeed. I call them most fortunate to 
be independent. 

LILY RICE STAHL. 





THE BOY WHO LEAVES HOME. 





“And does your son like the farm?” 
I asked of a lady whom I met the 
other evening. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “he likes 
it because it is home.” 

And I could but think what a bless- 
ing it is to be able to say of our sons, 
“They like it because it is home.” 
When a young man thinks no other 
spot on earth is so pleasant as home 
it seems to me it is something, indeed, 
to be proud of; something which is 
rare in this day and age of the world, 
when so many young men prefer to be 
almost anywhere else. 

The question, Does a boy really ap- 
preciate a home? must from all ap- 
pearances often be answered in the 
negative. How frequently we see 
them leave good homes, kind parents 
and bright prospects for the future to 
go out in the world among strangers 
to earn their daily bread, often doing 
menial tasks for remuneration so slight 
as to apparently be poor inducement 
to anyone. The pleasant home has 
no attraction; the routine of farm la- 
bor is called irksome, yet it is willing- 
ly exchanged for that which to an- 
other is deemed far more so. ‘The 
parents who have loved him so well 
and who have sacrificed much, it may 
be, that he might be educated, that he 
might enjoy himself with other young 
people, are left alone in their old age, 
while the boy goes away to seek his 
fortune among strangers. Sometimes 
this is all for the best. Not all can 
remain at home, and not all would 
make a success of farming. 

Why is it that so many of our young 
men become dissatisfied and leave 
home? 

There is in some boys an inborn dis- 
position to wander. They are never 
satisfied until they have at least tried 
their wings. No matter what induce- 
ment to have them stay at home were 
to be offered, they would go all the 
same. ‘With such it is useless to plead; 
if they consent to remain it is in a 
half-hearted way that they will go 
about their work. Their thoughts are 
far away. Such boys may better be 
sent with a hearty God speed to see 
for themselves what the world is. real- 
ly like than to try to keep them at 
home. Perhaps in the great world of 
business they will find the niche into 
which they will exactly fit. Not all 
can be farmers, and we must remem- 
ber that some of the world’s greatest 
men, men who have proven themselves 
great statesmen, great soldiers, great 
rulers, have been born upon the farm, 
which they left because of a longing 
for something else. Would it not have 
been a grave mistake to have kept 
them there? 

So while I say it is something to be 
thankful for to have a son who is con- 
tent to stay at home, who thinks home 
the dearest place on earth, yet do not 
despair because your son refuses to 
settle down beside you on the farm. 
It may be that God has other work for 
him to do. The main thing to be con- 
sidered is, Is the young man fitted to 
go out into the world? 

To be fitted to go out into the world 
is intended to mean this: Is he pos- 
sessed of an education which will en- 
able him to obtain employment other 
than that of a common laborer? To 
be sure, a man with energy and push 
may be a common laborer and yet 
forge to the front, rise above his fel- 
lows and in the end make a success 
of his life work. On the other hand, 
in these days there is not the same op- 
portunity for this that there was years 
ago, and the possession of an education 
other than that embraced by the three 
R’s is a necessity in almost any line 
of business. Undoubtedly there have 
been men who have succeeded in mak- 
ing immense fortunes and who became 
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without much, if any, pretensions to 
education. Yet the day for that has 
passed. The young man who starts 
out in life without a good education 
will find himself sadly handicapped 
before he has gone very far. 

Another prime essential for the 
young man who is leaving home, as 
well as the one who remains, is that 
he has good habits, or rather that he 
has no bad ‘iabits. More than ever is 
the world now demanding that our 
young men be temperate. The one 
who spends his evenings in question- 
able resorts is regarded with sus- 
picion. Employers demand, and they 
have a right to demand, habits of rec- 
titude on the part of their employes. 
The man who drinks, who plays cards 
for money is the one who is dropped 
sooner or later. Boys should think of 
these things. Employers want men of 
good habits. 

Then how essential it is for the boy 
who leaves home to enter the employ- 
ment of others that he be strictly hon- 
est. The trustworthy young man is he 
who is elected to positions of honor. 
Any man who employs help quickly 


' decides which of them he can safely 


trust. If there is preferment to be 
bestowed the trustworthy one gets it. 
“Honesty is the best policy” always. 

A pleasing manner is a most fortu- 
nate possession for the young man 
seeking his fortune in the business 
world. It will be an “open sesame” 
upon many an occasion. People like 
to deal with a gracious, kindly-dispo- 
sitioned man when they instinc- 
tively avoid the surly one. Neatness 
of person and raiment is a prime fac- 
tor here, too. Carelessness in dress 
sometimes truly indicates carelessness 
in other things. 

The boy who leaves home! How 
many an anxious thought and prayer 
goes with him in his wanderings. A 
mother’s tears will flow, her memory 
loves to linger over the long ago days 
when he was a child. She delights to 
dwell upon his baby ways and pretty, 
childish actions. And though. years 
may come and go without her heart 
once being gladdened by a sight of his 
dear face, yet in memory he is never 
long absent from her. God bless the 
boy who leaves home and keep him in 


the path of right. 
BE. BH, R. 





MAKING RAG CARPETS. 





Rag carpets are the most suitable of 
all floor coverings for rooms that are 
used constantly. ‘They cost'very little, 
wear well, and look as well after they 
are washed as’ they did when they 
were new. ‘They are great labor sav- 
ers, the work of making them being 
very little, compared with that of keep- 
ing an uncarpeted floor clean. They 
give the room a cozy, home-like ap- 
pearance, and if taste and judgment 
are used in arranging the colors they 
are quite handsome. 

Of course the rags should be clean, 
for there is nothing more disagreeable 
than to work with those that are full 
of dirt and dust. Old sheets and dress 
fabrics are excellent ‘for carpets, for 
they are soft and pliable, and can be 
closely woven. Calico and similar ma- 
terial should be torn 'in strips three- 
fourths of an inch wide, and anything 
as thick as cotton flannel, half an inch 
wide. The legs of stockings and knit 
underwear without seams can be cut 
round and round, making quite a long 
strip without sewing. Cut out ail seams 
and thick places, for they will make 
the carpet rough, and reject all rags 
that will not bear a sharp jerk, for they 
will break in the weaving, and cause 
much trouble. 

‘Make the wide stripes of the carpet 
of some neutral tint, or hit or miss, 
preferably the latter. The bright 
stripes may be made of old sheets, pil- 
low cases and light dresses dyed blue, 
green, red and yellow. Diamond dyes 
for cotton are especially good for this 
work, as they are easy to use and pro- 
duce colors that do not fade. A little 
study of color will enable any one to 
decide what colors should be combined 
to produce harmonious effects. 

A very pretty carpet that covers a 
sitting room floor has a wide hit or 
miss stripe of dark rags. In the bright 
stripe were two threads of black, three 
red, three green and white twisted, 
three red, four yellow and black alter- 
nately, using one thread of each, three 
white and green twisted, three red and 
three black. 

‘Many housekeepers prefer the hit or 
Miss carpets, and they usually cost two 
or three cents less per yard for weav- 
ing than those that are striped. All 
the rags for these carpets should be 
torn and mixed before any sewing is 





done. The greater the variety of colors 
the prettier the carpet will be. Allow 
one and one-fourth pounds of rags for 
a yard of carpet, and one pound of 
chain will be enough for three yards. 
Several colors of chain are often used 
in stripes, or two contrasting colors 
woven in basket or honeye-mb style 
are very neat and attractive in appear- 
ance. None but the best four or five- 
ply warp should be used. for it is al- 
most always the warp that wears out 


first. 
Wes. 6: 





SHORT STOPS. 





Allie Slocum writes: I am not at 
present a farmer’s wife, but hope to 
be sometime in the near future, as 
there is a snug little home in prepara- 
tion where I hope to be happy mis- 
tress ere many months have flown. I 
have always lived in town and know 
nothing of farm life from actual ex- 
perience aside from visits to the coun- 
try, where by the way, I first met my 
fate. ; 

Reading The Michigan Farmer I 
have learned something of the life I 
may expect, but I am not afraid of 
work, and I love to take care of 
chickens and pigs, although so far have 
not milked any cows, and am awfully 
afraid of snakes. Can any of the 
readers of the Household who were 
village girls and married farmers tell 
me if they find their time any more 
fully occupied now than when they 
lived in town? The farmers’ wives 
where I have been seem to have a 
good time, even if there is consider- 
able work to do, and most of them 
can ‘have a horse to drive almost any 
time. John (only his name.isn’t John) 
and I expect to be very happy and 
I’m prepared for my share of the work. 

(Let me be first to wish you joy in 
your new life, Allie. Come again. We 
are glad you read The Farmer, and 
assure you it is an advantage for you 
that you are not afraid of work. Ed.) 

Ivy, Lapeer Co., writes:—May I come 
again? I want to say something about 
piecing bed quilts. It was in that 
way that I learned to sew when a lit- 
tle girl. My sister used to cut the 
blocks and incite me to sew them 
neatly together. Many a time has 
she set me an example to follow, a 
neat, fine seam, and I would try so 
hard to do as well. Mother bought me 
a tiny silver thimble and I had my 
own little work box where my pieces, 
thread, thimble and scissors were kept. 
To these quilt blocks I owe my present 
proficiency with the needle and all 
girls may do the same with advantage 
to themselves I believe. It furnishes 
a pleasant way of giving instruction 
and the quilts may be kept for future 
years when they will not fail to be 
studied with interest. Here we find 
the familiar pieces, this was a favorite 
frock, this a piece of mother’s dress, 
sister’s, and so on. Yes, by all means 
I would say let the girls piece quilts, 
but for the busy housewife it is doubt- 
ful indeed if it is to be commended. 

I have seen old ladies do this work 
when they could do nothing else and 
it amused them and helped to pass 
away the time. 

Mrs. Jennie MacL. writes:—Now that 
the busy days are here I am going to 
help a little toward keeping up our 
Short Stop column, for I know how it 
is with us all, we are just too busy 
to write—it takes all our time and 
energy to do our work. 

‘But since our editor is as busy as 
any of us let’s try to lighten her labor 
by sending her some bit of help by 
way of a letter for the Household, 
thus showing our appreciation of her 
work for us. During the recent dis- 
cussion upon church-going I intended 
to have said something, but now it 
will probably be just as acceptable if 
my talk is of something else. 

I wonder if any of the sisters are 
troubled with carpet bugs? I am, and 
will tell you how I am managing, for 
I find they are going toruin my ingrain 
carpets. They seem to have a prefer- 
ence for wool, and that of bright color. 
They eat red in preference to anything 
else, so I soak bits of red flannel in 
paris green water; then when they are 
dry place them around the edges of 
the room just beneath the carpet. I 
sometimes find half a dozen woolly lit- 
tle insects dead near one piece of flan- 
nel. 

I will not stop long this time, but 
may come again. 

(Please do so. Your suggestion re- 
garding the busy season causing a dim- 
inution in Household correspondence 
is timely. Everybody is hard at work 
and secant time for writing remains. 
But remember that we need the help 





of the Household even more than ever, 
and if each adds her mite all will be 
benefited. Ed.) 

Mother of Four, writes:—I do not 
know as anyone remembers me, but I 
have once before called upon the 
Household. I have plenty of work to 
do, but want to suggest that a great 
deal of labor in dressing children may 
be saved by making for the little men 
of three to ten, suits of blue or brown 
denim. These wear excellently, look 
well, and wash easily. I make blouse 
waists to be worn over a gauze shirt. 
and little panties which are supported 
by suspenders instead of buttoning 
upon a waist. An elastic in the bot- 
tom of the blouse gives ample room to 
button and unbutton the suspenders to 
the waisthand of the pants. The but- 
tons do not pull off so quickly, nor do 
they tear out as they do when they 
are fastened to a waist. as the rubber 
gives. thus relieving the strain upon 
the cloth. 





WORK OR GARDEN DRESS. 





I have just come in from working 
in my flower garden a little, ar as I 
sat down for a moment’s rest before 
commencing to get dinner, picked up 
The Michigan Farmer and of course 
turned to the Household to see if any- 
thing had escaped my eyes. I saw the 
article by May S. on Dresses for Work. 

Now, I think my own work dress 
about the best that can be devised, 
and «o after reading the article in ques- 
tion I am seizing my pen and the first 
scrap of paper that comes handy to tell 
you of it. 

If there is one thing which I enjoy 
more than another it is my ealico 
garden; yet in an ordinary calico or 
gingham “ress it is anything but pleas- 
ant. The skirt will get drabbled and 
goes switching about the feet in a most 
disgusting fashion. In casting about 
for relief the thought came to me, why 
not make a dress skirt for out-of-door- 
work ont of my old discarded gossa- 
mer? I cut it off to make a rather 
short skirt, hemmed the bottom on the 
machine, put on a band and the deed 
was done. Since then I eaw in a house- 
hold paper a similar meth, but in 
this case sleeve protectors and a bib 
were made of the waterproof. the lat- 
ter being fastened with shoulder straps 
to the belt behind. so as to relieve the 
weight from the hips. The pocket may 
be left on and will be found very con- 
venient. 


KITTY CLY 
Hiehland. _— 


If you have some doorway where it 
is not convenient to have a screen door 
make a netting portiere In this way: 

‘Make a full curtain of mosquito net- 
ting the full length of the doorway, al- 
lowing an inch and a half at the top 
extra, and for a quite deep hem at the 
bottom. Cut a curtain stick or small 
lath as long as the doorway is wide 
and run this into a casing at the top of 
the netting, tacking the stick in place 
above the door, but on the opposite side 
from it, that is, if the door swings in, 
put the curtain on the outside. Into 
the hem tack marbles or small stones 
in sufficient numbers to hold the cur- 
tain firmly in place by their weight. 
This is a nice screen for a bedroom or 
en so says The House- 
101d, 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
COLORING RECIPES IN RHYME, 


CHEAP BLUE, 


What about coloring ?—well, it will do 

If you use alum to set liquid biue, 

Scalded in alum—the whole truth to tell-- 

Dipped in good bluing will do very well. 

CHEAP YELLOW. 

Peach leaves or golden rod, wherever 
found, 

Leaves from the trees, or the flowers 
blooming ’round, 

see Pinas in alum, then dip in strong 





Often “repeated, fair yellow you'll see. 
COPPERAS, AS LYE. 
Now for a lye color. Make a strong lye 
Ashes—half kettle ful!—boil and set by. 
aia ay well settled, clear liquid pour 
or, 
Color in iron, a pound or more stuff. 
Hot; dissolve copperas, douwie an ounce; 
First in the latter your rags will bounce. 
Then in the hot lye they go pretty quick. 
Soon you'll perceive a dull green is begun; 
This will be yellow when aired in the sun. 
Back ~ — back and forth, out in 


the 
Three ry ‘ier times, and the coloring’s 
done. 
DARK BLUE. 
One Faia of rags now, a permanent 
ue, 


One ounce of copperas for it will do. 
Water sufficient to work well the goods. 


Scald them; af’ airing them, rinse them 
in suds. 
Prussiate of potash, one ounce in your 


tin, 

Or in a tub, enough hot water in. 

Half — = oil vitriol add, work them 
wit 


Dry; rinse in water, then dry in the sun; 
Beautiful blue you will have when ’tis 
done. 
SKY BLUE. 
— a the copperas (clear water will 


Dye po above, save that hand heat will 


BRIGHT YELLOW. 
For a bright yellow use sugar of lead. 
Two ounces onliv will stand you in stead. 
Have water boiling in copper or tin, 
Plenty to boil we!l a pound of rags in. 
Bichromate of potash, a half ounce will 


0; 

Cool — fy lead water first put them 
thro 

Wring frtun the bichromate back through 
the other, 

Often alternating; ’tis not much bother. 

This will reward with a most brilliant 


hue; 
Dip ’till you’re suited and then you are 
throug 
GREEN. 
Put your best blue through this yellow 
for green 
Beautiful shade of it then will be seen. 
ORANGE. 
Scald the bright yellow in lime water 


strong, 
ates that’s brilliant ’twill make it ere 
ong. 
A standard receipt book is handy to tell; 
Often a neighbor can do it as well. 
GRANDMOTHER. 








When writing to advertisers please meon- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


MRS. CURTIS, NEW YORK, 





Tells Her Experience With 
Ovaritis. 


A dull, throbbing pain, accompanied 
by a sense of tenderness and heat low 
down in the side, with an occasional 
shooting pain, indicates inflammation. 

On examination it will be found that 
the region of pain shows some swelling. 
This is the first stage of ovaritis, in- 
flammation ofthe ovary. Ifthe roof of 
your house leaks, my sister, you have 
it fixed at once; why not pay the same 
respect to your own body ? 

Do you live miles away from a doc- 
tor? Then that is 
all the more reason 
why you shouldat- 
tend to yourself at 
once, or you will 
soon be on the flat 
of your back. 

You need 
not, you 
ought not 
to let your: : 
self go, \ oe. 
whenone of 
your own 
sex holds out the help- 
ing hand to you, and 
will advise you without money and 
without price. Write to Mrs. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., and tell her all your symp- 
toms. Her experience in treating female 
illsis greater than any other living per- 
son. Following is proof of what we.say: 

‘‘For nine years I suffered with fe- 
male weakness in its worst form. I 
was in bed nearly a year with conges- 
tion of the ovaries. I also suffered 
with falling of the womb, was very 
weak, tired all the time, had such 
headaches as to make me almost wild. 
Was also troubled with leucorrhea, 
and was bloated so badly that some 
thought I had dropsy. I have taken 
several bottles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and several of 
her Blood Purifier, and am completely 
cured. Itis a wonder to all that I got 
well. I shall always owe Mrs. Pink- 
ham a debt of gratitude for her kind- 
ness. I would advise all who suffer 
to take her medicine.”— Mrs. ANNIE 
Curtis, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 















In the hot aye, wringing often to air. 


FRE BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY, 


ps SEWING MACHINES, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold Watches, 


100-Piece Decorated Dinner Sets and 
Beattiful Tea Sets. 
Maty other valuable Sifts. Write for Premium List 


AFE!:NM & sS., 
The Old Reliable tea House, 
17 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


-, seid us 50 Cents 


en ag stamps taken) and we 
— send Mee this HANDSOME 
VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by express 
c.0. D. ., subject toexamination. If found A WONDER FORK 
THE MONEY, pay the express agent balance 81.25 and ex- 
press charges. Ourspecial offer price for this regular #5.00 


come = WE SEND FREE on a a hand- 
w i 


no, Organ and 
Husieal $8 7 Catalogue. 








ORGANS $22.00, PIANOS 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instru. 
ments - faetory prices, all subject to FREK TRIAL be- 
fore ment. Send tor catalogue to-da GOK 
“ » ROEBUCK &CO. (Inc. ), CHICAG 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable, may omg . 


and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No koife. — free. 25 
years experienee. Dr.L.M Js 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinuats © 
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Legal Department. 





CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


0. ©., Watterford, Mich.:—You have 
confused the parties in your question. 
Please rewrite your question. 


Giving Check on Bank Where One 
Has No Deposit.—J. B. G., Michie, 
Mich.:—Man gave me check for $20 on 
bank. Check was refused because “no 
funds.” Man promised to make it 
good. Does crimina: action lie against 
him?—There may be special circum- 
stances which might establish false 
pretenses. But the mere fact that a 
man gives a check against a bank in 
which he has no funds to meet it, is 
not of itself criminal. In any event, in 
order to relieve yourself of the respon- 
sibility of causing false imprisonment, 
your better plan would be to present 
the facts to the prosecuting attorney 
and permit him to act. 


Line Fence—Removal to Correct 
Line.—N. B., Sparta, Mich.:—One end 
of fence between A. and B. is on the 
line, and at the other end it is about 
one and a half rods on the land of B. 
Can B. have a surveyor and, if it is 
found to be on B., can he compel A. 
to put his share on the line? If A. re- 
fuses can B. remove it to correct line? 
—In such a dispute ‘A. and B. should 
agree to employ some competent sur- 
veyor and stand by his findings, what- 
ever they may be. It is the wisest and 
cheapest course. .If A. refuses, B.’s 
only course is to bring an action of 
ejectment against A. for the recovery 
of the land between present fence and 
correct line. In such an action it will 
be necessary for B. to show the correct 
line. 


Parent Liable for Necessaries Fur- 
nished Minor Drivea from Ifome.— 
Mother, Sherman, Mich.—A father 
sends a son, not yet 17 years old, away 
from home. The son had helped to 
make the home. There was no cause 
save a boyish disobedience. Can the 
father be compelled to board, clothe 
or maintain the sen in any way until 
he is older?—Where the father aban- 
dons his duty, so that his infant child 
(under 21 years) is forced to leave his 
house, the father is liable for a suileble 
maintenance furnished the child else- 
where. But if the person so maintain- 
ing the child furnishes him with any- 
thing more than necessaries, he does 
so at his peril. The child may con- 
tract for necessaries (food, clothing, 
lodging, education, etc.) and bind the 
parent. 


Liability of Endorser.—Subscriber, 
Ium, Mich.:—In 1889 iA. gave his note 
for one year, and B. signed same on 
the face. End of year A. pays the in- 
terest but no principal. Interest has 
been paid regularly untiltwo yearsago. 
B. was not notified that it was not 
paid until 1897; is B. still liable?—B. 
was liable as an endorser to the ma- 
turity of the note, but has been dis- 
charged from all liability by failure 
on part of holder of note to notify him 
of non-payment. B., however, could 
bind himself by a new promise after 
maturity, and even now, to pay the 
note. The rule is that B. intended to 
give indemnity to such persons as took 
the note during the time when, by its 
terms, it was supposed to circulate, or, 
in other words, up to the time of its 
maturity. It being contrary to the in- 
tention of the parties and unwarrant- 
able to create extensions of time after 
the note becomes due. 





‘School Taxes Not Assessed at Proper 
Time.—C. F., Richmond, Mich.:—Our 
school district is fractional, composed 
of parts of townships A. and B. At 
the annual meeting of 1896 it was 
voted to raise $125. The director sent 
the amount to be raised to the super- 
visor of township A., and it was placed 
on the roll, but he did not send the 
amount to be raised to the supervisor 
of township B., so the people living in 
township B. had no school tax. Wan 
the director send the amount voted to 
be raised in 1896 to the supervisor of 
township B., together with the amount 
to be raised for 1897?—Yes. Howell’s 
Statutes, Section 5090, say: “If any 
tax provided for by law for school pur- 
poses shall fail to be assessed at the 
proper time, the same shall be assessed 
in the succeeding year.” The Supreme 
Court in construing this provision in 
81 Mich., 274, says: “The tax was 
properly raised by the board, and 
failed of assessment for the reason that 
the board did not certify it to the clerk 
in time for the supervisor to spread on 


if ‘ 





“his roll for that year. Under this stat- 
ute, it was properly assessed for the 
next year.” See also 97 Mich., 596. 


Railroad Company Liable for Dam- 
ages for Fire in Certain Cases.—S. L. 
H., Kalamazoo, ‘Mich.:—Howell’s Stat- 
utes, Section 3378 provides: ‘Any rail- 
road company shall be liable for all 
loss or damage to property by fire orig- 
inating from such railroad, either from 
engines passing over such roads, fires 
set by the company’s employes by or- 
der of the officers of said road; Pro- 
vided, that such railroad shall not be 
liable if it prove, to the satisfaction of 
the court or jury, that such fire orig- 
inated from fire by engines whose ma- 
chinery, smokestacks or fire-boxes 
were in good order and properly man- 
aged,” etc. There are a number of de- 
cisions under this statute and many 
fine distinctions have been drawn, so 
that the facts in each case must deter- 
mine the probable responsibility of the 
company. ‘The courts have held that 
if the company has not been in fault as 
to the quality or character of their 
equipments, the special risks incident 
to proximity to railroad trains must 
be borne by those who establish them- 
selves in such localities. A railroad 
company must keep its right of way 
reasonably clear of dangerous com- 
bustible matter, and, if a fire occurs in 
consequence of a negligent failure to 
do so, it is liable for resulting loss. 
The court has held that the degree of 
care required of a railroad, respecting 
the management and operation of its 
trains, varies according to circum- 
stances; there must of necessity be 
some stability in appliances, and rail- 
road companies cannot be expected to 
‘be constantly changing appliances, or 
to instantly apply newly-discovered de- 
vices. The introduction of untried de- 
vices may itself be negligence. A rail- 
road company can be made liable by 
reason of its failure to adopt appliances 
which have been well and popularly 
known to check the flow of sparks, and 
whose efficiency has been demonstrated 
by actual use. See 86 Mich., 621. 


ihe 


The market, after several days of weak- 
ness, has firmed up under reports of poor 
prospects for the crop in France and 
Russia, and an active foreign demand. 


The near approacn vi suppiies from the 
new crop, and the reports of heavy yields 
in southern and southwestern states, 
however, have a tendency to weaken 
values, and we can hardly expect any 
improvement ih prices before the yield 
of the new crop is more fully assured, 
and only then if it shows a falling off 
from present prospects. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from June 15 to F snae 8, inclusive: 

o. 


No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
88 83 








arkets. 





WHEAT. 


82 
8214 
83 


76 
8 TH, 75% 

The following is a record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the past week: 

July. Aug. Sept. 
6944 6614 6614 


70 674% 67% 
71% 6914 69% 
Thursday 70% 68% 68% 

The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last was 17,583,000, as compared with 
18,794,000 the previous week, a decrease of 
1,211,000 bu. 

A prominent railroad man voices the 
opinion of many men when he say.s that 
we shall get a good price for winter 
wheat. Spring wheat will probably be a 
big crop and command a good price, be- 
cause of foreign shortage, and the farm- 
ers and the railroads will welcome a com- 
paratively short corn crop because it will 
mean better prices for the farmers and 
higher rates for the _ railroads.—Wall 
Street News. 

World’s wheat shipments last week are 
officially given at: American, 2,676, bu; 
Russian, 3,200,000; Danubian, 200,000; total, 
6,076,000. The week previous shipments 
were 4,516,000; last year, 7,265,000. 

All the southern and_ southwestern 
states report good crops of wheat of fine 
quality. 

The farmers of Kentucky are to meet 
in convention next week to take joint ac- 
tion with reference to holding back their 
wheat, as a means of advancing prices. 

The visible supply is about 30,000,000 bu 
less than at the same date a year ago 





Wheat in Lapeer, Sanilac and Tuscola 





counties is in poor condition—light on the 
ground, weedy and very backward. 

A cable from Melbourne to the Times, 
dated June 18, reports that excellent rains 
in Australia, covering Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia and por- 
tions of Queensland, have greatly im- 
proved pastoral and harvest prospects. 
The weather forecasts indicate more rain. 

The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past twenty-three weeks have 
been 1,740,.w bu, against 16,024,000 bu for 
the corresponding period in 1896. ; 

French crop prospects are becoming 
worse as harvest approaches. Orders for 
wheat from French sources are steadily 
increasing. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail sends that paper the 
following regarding crop prospects in 
Russia: “The harvest prospects in cen- 
tral and south Russia are growing worse 
and worse. Continuous rains are destroy- 
ing the hay crops, while the exceptionally 
poor beet crop in Podolien (Podolia) has 
practically ruined the sugar industry. 
The crops in some of the Baltic provinces 
also have suffered heavily from rains, 
and a significant sign of the gravity of 
the situation is the fact that an unusual- 
ly severe censorship is exercised over 
news concerning it. There is every likeli- 
hood that the present will be one of the 
darkest years in Russian history.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The butter market seems to be getting 
no better very fast. Values are again 
lower, and with the extremely hot weath- 
er and large stocks of second-class stock 
on hand there is not much promise in the 
situation at present. Quotations here are 
as follows: Creamery, 13@14c; extra dairy, 
11@12c; fair to good dairy, 9@10c; low 
grade to common, 6@8c. At Chicago the 
receipts of butter the past week have 
been quite large, with a considerable 
amount in very poor condition from the 
effects of the hot weather. So far, how- 
ever, there has been little change in 
prices since a. week ago. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creameries, extras, 14%c; firsts, 
13144@14c; seconds, 12@18c. Dairies, extras, 
12c; firsts. 10@lic; seconds, 9c; packing 
stock, fresh, 8c. The New York market 
seems to be in good shape, with prices 
holding up well at the range which has 
prevailed for the past month. The New 
York Tribune, in its review of the market, 
says: “The market has run along in very 
much the same channel as it has been in 
the last month. Stock has come forward 
quite freely, showing only a little shrink- 
age from the highest point, but the de- 
mand from one source or another has tak- 
en up the goods quite closely and prices 
have been fully maintained, particularly 
on gilt-edged qualities. We note some 
falling off in the home consumptive de- 
mand because of warmer weather. but 
speculators have operated quite freely 
and there has been a fairlv liberal call 
from exporters. Receivers have realized 


_the necessity of keeping values at a point 


that would insure a large outlet for the 
season. There has been no effort to ad- 
vance prices. The producticn is still very 
large, and there is some uncertainty as to 
whether the foreign demand will keep up 
on so large a scale as of late.” Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday last 
were as follows: Creamery, western ex- 
tras, ner lb 15; do first, 14c: do th'rds to 
seconds, 11@13c; state, extras, 15c; do 
thirds to firsts, 11@14c; state dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, extras, 14c: do Welsh tubs, 
fancy, 183%@14c; dairy tubs, thirds to firsts 
10@13c; state dairy, tins, etc., 10@13c; imi- 
tation creamery, fancy, 12@121%4c; do sec- 
onds to firsts, 9%@lic; factory, extras, 
10%4c: do firsts, 10c; do thirds to seconds, 
TY@sec. 

At Little Falls on Monday 18 packages 
of dairy sold at 14@l5c per Ib. 

CHEESE. 

There is no change to note in our local 
cheese market, the quotation on best full 
creams still standing at 714c per Ib. There 
is a quiet market, however, and with 
eastern markets declining, a drop here 
would not be surprising. The Chicago 
market has also declined slightly since a 
week ago, and trade is not at all active 
there. Quotations on Thursday were as 
follows: Young Americas, 7%@814c; twins, 
1@7%4c; cheddars, 7@714c; Swiss, 8@914c; 
limburger, 5@7%4c; brick, 6@7c. At New 
York there has been a decline 
in prices, owing to less activ- 
ity on the part of shippers, 
and a comparatively light local demand. 
The N. Y. Tribune says of the market: 
“The receipts the last week have run 
somewhat lighter than the previous week, 
probably due to the fact that Montreal 
buyers taken so many of the Northern 
cheese. The demand, however, has been 
moderate, foreign advices not very en- 
couraging, and prices have ruled weak 
and gradually declining, tending easier 
on both large and small size cheese.” 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: State, full cream, large, 
fancy, colored or white, 754@734; do 
choice, 7c; do fair to good, 63%,@7%c; do 
common, 6@6%c; do small, colored, fancy, 
T%4@7T4c; do white, 7%4c; do choice, 7c; do 
fair to good, 6@6%c; light skims, choice, 
5%c; part skims, choice, 5%4c; do good to 
prime, 4%@5c; do common to fair, 3@4c; 
full skims, 2@8c. 

At Utica on Monday there was no of- 
ficial meeting of the Board of Trade, but 
2,472 boxes were sold at a range of 7@ 
Tic. Last week the range was 7%@7%c. 

At Little Falls on Monday, 7,124 boxes 
were sold at a range of 6%@7\%. Last 
week the range was 6%@7%c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese were 
quoted at 4ls. 6d. per cwt.; a week ago 
the quotations were 42s. 6d. per cwt., 
showing a decline of 1s. per cwt. during 
the week. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 
Detroit, July 8, 1897. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ ‘lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
Straights 
Clears 
Patent Michigan 
Low grade 


a ee ne 


CORN—No. 2, 28%c; No. 3, 28c; No. 2 
—_*- 29c; No. 3 yellow, 2844c. Market 
rm 


OATS—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
24%4c; No. 3 white, 24%4c; light mixed, 24%c, 
RYE—Quoted 35c per bu for No. 2, 

and 32c for No. 3. 

BARLEY—Quoted at from 50@60c 
100 Ibs. No sales. 

FEED—Bran and coarse middlings, $10; 
fine middlings, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11; 
corn and oat chop, $10; cracked corn, $11 
per ton. 

POTATOES—Old qouted at from 20@30c 
per bu. Very poor demand, as new south- 
erns are coming forward in large 
Oe ANS—Q ted at 62@65 

B uote a @65c per bu f 
hand picked in car lots; unpicked, 40@500 
per bu. At New York quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: Marrow per 
TR, gl Pigs: en T7TY,@87%4c; pea, 

c; re idney, $1.30@1.7714; i 
kidney, choice, $1.30@1.35. " whee 

BUTTER—Quoted as follows: Cream- 
ery, 13@14c; best dairy, 11@12c; fair to 
good, 9@10c; low grade, 6@8c. Market dull 
and weak. 

” : eeneamadiaaaial Michigan full cream, 
oC. 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9%4@ 

10c per doz, ; 

APPLES—Quoted at $1@1.25 per bu. 

CHERRIES—Sweet, $1.50@1.7 per bu; 
sour, $1.50 per bu. ; 
=e g00se, $1.50@1.75 per 24-qt. 

BERRIES—Strawberries, $1.50@2 ~ 
red raspberries, $1.75 per Pye ngage 
blackberries, $3 per 32-qt case; black rasp- 
berries, $2.50 per 82-qt case: rooseberries 
$1_per bu; red currants, $2 per bu. , 

DRIED FRUITS—Evaporated 
4144@5c; evaporated 
PRONE On: 

SY—Quoted at 11@12c in sections 
for white, and 9@10c for dark oom: ex 
tracted, 5@6c per lb. At Chicago it is 
quoted as follows: White clover, choice, 

11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9c, 
POULTRY—Live quoted as_ follows: 

Spring chickens, per lb, 11@12c; fowls, 

7@7%c; old roosters, 4@5c; turkeys, light- 

weights, 9@10c; ducks, 9@10c. At Chicago 

quotations are as follows: Turkeys, 6@7c; 
chickens, hens, 7c; ducks, 6@6%4c; geese, 

ie doz., $3.50@5.00; spring chickens, 10@ 


C. 

DRESSED VEAL—Quoted at 6@7ec for 
ordinary to good carcasses, and 7144@8e for 
fancy. 

PROVISIONS—Mess pork, $8.25 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $9.50; short clear, $8.50; 
compound lard, 4c; family lard, 4%4c: ket- 
tle lard, 5%4c; smoked hams, 9@9%c: ba- 
con, 7144@7%c; shoulders, 64c; picnic hams, 
7c; extra mess beef, $7; plate beef, $7.75. 

COFFEE—City prices are: Rio, roast- 
ing, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; 
choice, 2@23c; fancy, 24c; Maracaibo, 
roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 24c; Mocha, 
roasted, 29c; Java, 29c. 

HARDWARE —Wire nails, $1.55; steel 
cut nails, $1.55 per cwt, new card; axes, 
-Single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar iron, 
$1.40; ,carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; ‘tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; painted barb wire, $1.65; galvanized 
do, $1.85 per cwt; single and double 
strength glass, 70 per cent off list; shect 
fron, No 24, $2.50 per ewt; galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No 1 annealed 
wire. $1.40 rates. 

OILS—Raw linseed, 32c; boiled linseed, 
34c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 42c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 
11%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 73%4c; tur- 
pentine, 32%4c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 38@40c per gal. 

HAY AND STRAW—RBaled hay quoted 
as follows: No. 1 timothy, $10.50 per ton; 
No 2, $9@9.50. Loose hay—Good timothy, 
$9@10; ordinary to fair timothy, $8@9; 
mixed clover and timothy, $8@9; clover 
first crop, $6.50@8; second crop, $5@6. Loose 
oat straw, $4@5.50 per ton; baled, 4.50; 
baled wheat straw, $4.50; oat straw, $4.50; 
rye’ straw, $5.25. 

HIDES—No. 1 green, 6c; No. 1 cured, 7c: 
No. 2 green, 5c; No. 2 cured, 6c; No. 1 
cured calf, 7c; No. 2 cured calf, 5%4c; No. 
1 green calf, 7c; No. 2 green calf, 5%4c per 
lb; sheepskins, 60@80c each. 

WooOL—Unwashed fine, 11@12c;  un- 
washed medium, 15@16c: washed fine, 
15@l6c; washed medium, 18@19c per Ib. 


per 


apples, 
peaches, 9c; dried ap- 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 
Detroit, Mich, July 8, 1897. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Thursday, 364 head; through, 
22; on sale, 342, as compared with 622 one 
week ago. The quality averaged about 
the same. Trade was active; all sold 


early at prices strong to 10c. higher than 
last week’s closing. $4.50 was top price for 
2 steers av 1,390 lbs., and $4.00 for 4 av 905 
Ibs.; but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $2.75@3.85; common to thin 
butchers, $2.25@2.65; bulls, $2.50@3.00; stock- 
ers, $3.00@3.65; feeders, $3.75@4.00; .oxen, 
$3.50@4.00. Calves—Receipts, 64; one week 
ago, 140; active but 15c. lower. Range, 
$5.00@5.85 per 100 Ibs. There were not 
enough m‘lch cows on sale to make a 
market; prices unchanged. 

Rook sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 1,390 
at $4.50, a good butcher steer to Caplis & 
ad 989 at $4.25 and 3 fat cows av 1,043 at 


Dennis sold Caplis & Co 5 fair butcher 
cows av 1,166 at $2.85 and 18 fat heifers av 
837 at $3.80. 

Wm Haley sold Bussell 4 steers and 
heifers av 887 at $3.75. 

Ed Clark sold Black 2 fat cows av 1,240 
at $3.25, 4 steers av 905 at $4.00 and a cow 
av 1,120 at $2.75. 

McHugh sold Mich Beef Co 14 fair 
butcher steers and heifers av 928 at $3.85, 2 
common cows av 1,075 at $2.50 and 2 bulls 
av 995 at $3.00. 

F Culver sold Mich Beef Co 22 mixed 
butchers av 750 at $5.30, 2 steers av 1,075 
at $4.10 and a bull av 740 at $2.25. 

Haley sold Regan 5 mixed butchers av 
on $3.10 and a cow to wlack av 830 at 


Burden sold Mich Beef Co a good sau- 
sage bull av 1,09 at $2.% and 3 mixed 
butchers av 950 at $3.25. 

Baughman sold Caplis & Co 2 mixed 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








butchers av 950 at $3.50 and a cow av 890 
at $2.50. 

J Stevens sold Black 3 cows av 1,100 at 
$2.75 and 5 heifers av 850 at $3.75, also 12 
feeders av 925 at $3.75. 

Webster & B sold Sullivan 26 feeders av 
871 at $3.85 also 2 heifers to Black av 640 
at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 4 fat 
heifers av 920 at $3.75 and 9 m‘xed butch- 
ers av 619 at $3.25. 

Patrick & Kline sold Mich Beef Co 9 
mixed butchers av 805 at $3.40, 8 steers and 
heifers av 979 at $3.85 and 2 common 
butchers av 730 at $2.50. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Black 7 mixed 
butchers av 802 at $3.55 and 6 fair butcher 
cows av 1,236 at $2.85. 

a sold Cross 7 stockers av 473 


at $3.20. 

White sold same 12 stockers av 602 at 
$3.60 and 6 light butchers to Schleicher 
av 658 at $3.20. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co a good 
sausage bull av 1,360 at $2.85, 2 steers av 
825 at $3.50 and 4 light butchers av 480 at 
$2.80, 4 bulls to Magee av 660 at $2.50, to 
Cross 2 bulls av 600 at $2.60 and 16 stock- 
ers av 544 at $3.30, a bull to Caplis & Co 
av 1,050 at $2.50 and a fat ox to Smith av 
1,480 at $3.90. 

Beach sold Fitzpatrick 4 bulls av 802 at 
$2.60, 13 mixed butchers av 727 at $3.25 and 
6 steers av 898 at $3.75. 

Pakes sold Cross 2 stockers av 650 at 
$3.35 and a bull av 480 at $2.75, 2 oxen to 
Fitzpatrick av 1,585 at $3.50 and 9 mixed 
butchers av 8338 at $3.15. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cross 8 stockers 
av 513 at $3.25, 4 bulls av 507 at $2.60, 10 


* mixed av 545 at $2.80 and 6 do av 466 at 


$2.80 
SHEEP. 


There were only 248 sheep and lambs on 
sale Thursday, aS compared with 819 one 
week ago. Quality not very good, mostly 
common. The few here sold early at 
about last week’s prices. Range for 
lambs, $4.80@5.50; yearlings, $4.00@4.25; fair 
to good mixed butchers, $3.00@4.00. 

Horne sold Fitzpatrick 11 lambs av 73 
at $5.50 and 14 mixed av 83 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 29 mixed 
av 8 at $3.75. 

Clark & B sold same 26 yearlings av 91 
at $4.20. 

Baughman sold Monaghan 16 yearlings 
av 74 at $4.05. 

Haley, sold Hammond S & Co 56 most 
lambs av 68 at $4.80. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 32 lambs av 
60 at $5.00. . 

Patrick & P sold Fitzpatrick 10 lambs 
av 58 at $5.25. 

O L White sold Hammond S & Co 8 
mixed av 105 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 14 mixed 
av 113 at $3.25. 
HOGS. 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 
1,221 head; direct to packers, 234; on sale, 
987; one week ago, 2,737. Quality only 
tair. Market active and strong to shade 
higher than last Friday’s closing. Range, 
$3.50@3.5744; stags, 1-3 off; pigs, $3.55@3.75; 
roughs, $2.75@3.Uv. 

Hogan sold R S Webb 43 av 195 at $3.50. 

Trowbridge sold same 9 av 2u9 at $3.50. 

eitlows sold same 62 av 197 at $3.57. 

Burden soid same 52 av 198 at $3.55. 

Webster & B soid Sullivan 68 av 172 at 


$3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold same © av 170, 74 
a 29 av 160, and 30 ave 174, all at 
$3.55. 

U L White sold same 25 av 150 at $3.50. 

Baughman sold same 28 av 21 at $3.50. 

brakes solid same 16 av 140 at $3.50. 

ied Clark sold Hammond, 5 & Co 47 8v 
226 at $3,524. 

Clark & & sold same 48 av 186 at $3.5214. 

i bakes sold same 54 av 200 at $3.50. 

Horne sold Parker, W & Co 53 av 232 
at $3.50. 

Spicer & M soid same 21 av 231 and 15 
ay zw at $3.50, 2y av 212 and 21 av 224 at 


55. 
Patrick & Pline sold same 46 av 221 at 
Beach sold same 137 av 212 at $3.5714. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, July 8, 1897. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,862, as compared with 4,472 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 3,240, as compared with 
3,366 for the same day the previous -week. 
‘rhe market opened slow and from 10 to 
25sec lower on nearly all classes of cattle. 
Weather ‘thot and unfavorable, and the 
holiday interfered with business. Bulls 
were about steady, but everything else 
lower. Since Monday values have ruled 
lower with a quiet and slow market. The 
outlook both east and west was not re- 
garded as favorable. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as follows: Ex- 
port and shipping steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers, 1,250 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4.60@4.75; prime to choice steers, 1,200 to 
1,400 lbs., $4.50@4.60; good to choice fat 
steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., $4.25@440; good to 
choice fat steers” 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., $4.25@ 
4.50; good to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 
to 1,200 lbs., $4.15@4.25; green coarse and 
rough fat steers, 1,100 to 1,450 lbs., $3.40@ 
3.90. Butchers native cattle.—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., $4.20@4.30; 
fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs., $4.00@4.15; green steers thin to half 
fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs., $3.50@3.85; fair 
to good steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs., $3.50@3.90; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.00@4.25; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.50@3.90; light thin 
halt fat heifers, $2.85@3.25; fair to good 
mixed butchers, stock fat and smooth, 
$3.25@3.75; mixed lots fair to good quality 
fat cows and heifers, $2.65@3.35; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.40@ 
3.65; fair to poor butcher cows, $3.00@3.25; 
common old cows, $2.25@2.75; common to 
fair lots, mixed cows, heifers, and thin 
Steers, half fattened, $2.66@3.25. Native 
Stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen.—Feed- 
ing steers, good style. weight and quality, 
$3.85@4.00; feeding steers, common to only 
fair, $3.50@3.75; good quality yearling stock 
Steers, $3.85@4.00; stock heifers, common 
to choice, $3.00@3.25; stock steers, cull 
grades and throw outs, $3.00@3.25; export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.50@3.75; 
g00d to smooth butchers bulls, $3.25@3.50; 
fair to good Sausage bulls, $3.00@3.25; thin 
old and common bulls, $2.25@2.75; stock 


bulls, $2.50¢8.00; fat smooth young oxen, to 
Sood lots fit for export, $3.85@4.35; fair to 








fairly good partly fattened young oxen, 
$3.60@3.85; old common and poor oxen, 
$2.15@3.50. Milkers and Springers.—Milk- 
ers, strictly fancy, $30@40; milkers, good 
to choice, $22@28; milkers, poor to fair, 
$16@20; springers, strictly fancy, $26@38; 
springers, fair to good quality, $20@25; 
common miikers and springers, $14@16; old 
rimmer cows, $8@12. Veal calves.—Veals, 
prime to extra, $5.25@5.50; veals, good to 
choice, $4.75@5.00; veal calves, common to 
fair, $4.00@4.50; heavy fed and buttermilk 
calves as to quality, $2.50@3.50. 

On Thursday cattle were dull, and 
from 10 to 25c per 100 lower. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 6,800 as compared with 8,000 the pre- 
vious Monday; shipments were 4,300 as 
compared with 5,800 same day the previ- 
ous week. While receipts were light the 
market for lambs and yearlings was slow 
and demoralized on Monday, with sheep 
also very slow and lower. Tuesday the 
tone of the market showed some im- 
provement, and on Wednesday there was 
an upturn on both sheep and lambs of 
from 10 to 25c from the lowest points 
touched. At the close on Wednesday 
quotations were as follows: Native year- 
ling lambs—Fancy handy selections, $4.25@ 
4.50; good to choice, $3.75@4; fair to good 
to 70 lbs, $3.50@3.60; common to good culls, 
$8@3.40; export yearlings 95 to 110 lbs, $4@ 
4.25. Spring lambs—Good to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.75@5.25; fair to good, $4@4.75; culls 
and common, $3.25 @3.75. Native clipped 
sheep—Prime to fancy wethers, $3.70@3.90; 
good to choice handy sheep, $3.40@3.65; 
common to fair, $2.75@3.25; culls and com- 
mon, $2@2.50; good to extra heavy export 
clipped mixed sheep to prime wethers, 
$3.75@4.25. 

Thursday the sheep market 
steady and unchanged. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 15,480 as compared with 21,780 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 13,270 as compared with 15,810 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened active and higher, but 
weakened before close fully 5@l0c. How- 
ever, the yards were pretty well cleared. 
Tuesday the market opened at Monday’s 
closing prices, but closed easier. Wednes- 
day the market opened slow at a decline 
of about 5c, but the demand improved 
during the day and the market closed 
steady. Quotations at the close were as 
follows: Good weight Yorkers, 100 to 180 
lbs, $3.65@3.70; good to choice pigs and 
light Yorkers, 125 to 150 lbs, 33.75; mixed 
packers’ grades, $3.57@3.00; medium 
weights, 210 to 240 lbs, $3.00W3.57; heavy 
hogs, 250 to 300 lbs, $3.55; roughs, common 
to good, $3@3.15; stags, common to choice, 
$2.50@3; pigs, good to choice, $3.70@3.75; 
skips, common to fair, $3.25@3.65. 

Thursday the hog market opened slow 
and lower, but firmed up later. Early 
sales of yorkers were at $3.621¢@3.05; later, 
$8.67144@3.70; others, $3.65@3.60; pigs, $3.65@ 
3.70. 


ruled 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, July 8, 1897. 

Cattle—Up to and including Wednes- 
day ot this week the receipts have been 
33,603, as compared with 31,103 tor the same 
days last week, an increase ot about 2,000 
head. it has been a poor market tor seil- 
ers all week, and there has been a steady 
decline in values from day to day. ‘fues- 
day native steers sold at a range of $3.80@ 
4. for the poorest dressed beet lots,up to 
$4.75@5 for choice shipping and export cat- 
tle, with a few prime beeves going tor 
$5.10@5.55. ‘The stocker and feeder branch 
of the market was rather animated at 
steady prices, and the few lots of butch- 
ers’ stuff sold satisfactorily. Calves were 
quiet and 5@10c lower. Wednesday all 
kinds of cattle were a trifle lower; buy- 
ers admitted their good, big, heavy steers 
were 10c lower and most ot the salesmen 
claimed prices were lic lower. Prime 
heavy steers sold at $4.80@4.90, and good 
steers at $4.50@4.65, and fair steers at H@ 
4.25. There were 10 loads of Texans on 
the market, most of which sold lower, 
which in turn brought about a substan- 
tial down-turn in native butchers stock, 
about everything on the }ist going lower 
than any day this week. Veal calves, 25 
@50c lower. The range on steer cattle 
was $3.50@5.0; heifers, $3.40@4.25; cows, $2 
@3.85; stockers, $3@3.85; veal calves, $5@ 
6 


25. 

“_ ay receipts of cattle were esti- 
shun at tone rayne Market quiet but 

dy at Wednesday’s prices. ‘ 

oo and Lambs.—Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week seompts Dae? 
been 37.443, as compared with 40,299 f8r the 
same days last week, a decrease of about 
3,000 head. The market Monday was not 
active, and values showed a decline on = 
grades. The bulk of the choice sheep sol 
at a range of $3.25@3.50; choice wethers up 
to $3.75; common sheep at $2.25@3; best 
spring lambs, $5@9.35; good to choice, $4.75 
@5; yearling lambs, good, around $4, ‘Tues- 
day the market was active and firm, sheep 
being salable at $2@2.50 for inferior up to 
$3.50@3.75 for choice to prime flocks. 
Lambs brought $3@5.35 for inferior to 
prime, the proportion of lambs being again 
quite large. Wednesday business was 
fairly active, and values showed little or 
no change as compared with the past 
Native sheep sold at 3.25@ 


13.2; one lot of old Montana ewes sold 
= 32.65. Texas grassers sold at $3.10@3.40, 
and fed at $3.50@3.60. f 

Receipts of sheep Thursday estimated 
at 10,000 head. , yg weak and about 

ower on all classes. 
_ oe to and including Wednesday 
of this week, receipts have been 57,017, as 
compared with 108,145 for the same days 
last week, a decrease of over 50,000 as 
compared with the same days last week. 
Monday shippers and butchers bought 
most of their good to prime medium and 
heavy at $3.40@3.45; good quality mixed, 
running to medium and heavy, sold at 
$3.40@3.47%, with $3.45 the popular figure; 
ordinary to fair mixed and packer droves, 
$3.25@3.40; light and light mixed sold most- 
ly at $3.45@3.50; sorts at latter price, Tues- 
day the market ruled active at an_ad- 
vence of 5c over Monday’s prices. Wed- 
nesday there was a further advance, ow- 
ing to the unexpectedly light receipts. 


Rough packers sold at $3.10@3.20; prime 
heavy packers, $3.45@3.50; prime mediums 
and butcher weights, $3.50@3.55, only a few 
at $3.55; light sorts sold at the one price 
namely, $3.55. 

On Thursday receipts of hogs were 
estimated at 21,000 head. Light hogs 
were strong, but other grades weak. Light 
quoted at $3.40@3.57%4; mixed, $3.3714@3.55; 
heavy, $3.15@3.52%4; rough, $3.15@3.30. 





The American Fat Stock show 
will be held at Chicago November 8 to 
20 inclusive. About $8,000 will be 
distributed in premiums. It will be 
divided up as follows: Cattle, $2,750; 
sheep, $1,000; Swine, $1,000; poultry 
and pet stock, $1,500; dairy products, 
$1,000; agriculture, horticulture and 
floriculture, $500 each. Our Michigan 
breeders and feeders should be well 
represented at this show. 








A maiden lady of very mature years’ 
was riding her wheel recently on the 
side-walk of a Michigan town. A po- 
liceman stopped her, and said: “fx- 
cuse me, lady, but I must ask you to 
go before a justice of the peace with 
me.” “Well, now,” she exclaimed, 
‘lve been waiting more than twenty 
years for some man to ask me to go 
before a justice of the peace with him. 
Of course I’ll go.” The policeman did 
not stop for further explanation. 





According to the British consular re- 
ports just presented to Parliament, the 
new railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
has proven a far greater commercial 
success than was anticipated even by 
those who were most sanguine about 
its future. It has carried more than 
20,000 tons of merchandise to Jerusa- 
lem during the last six months and has 
led to the invasion of the holy city by 
some eighty to 100 drummers, eight 
English and about fifty German. More- 
over, public works are proceeding apace 
in Palestine, and the River Jordan ts 
now spanned by a handsome bridge, 
while steamboats travel up and down 
the stream, and likewise traverse the 
often stormy waters of the Sea of 
Galilee. 





The old-fashioned drink composed of 
ginger, molasses and cold water, is 
very refreshing upon a hot day. The 
men in the hay field will appreciate it. 
Do not encourage the use of hard cider 
or beer by offering it to those in your 
employ. 





A True Southern Route. 


The route followed by “The Cincinnati Flyer” 
the Michigan Central and Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton, is the shortest and quickest way of 
reaching Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
The. train service ot these lines is unexcelled. 


BAY VIEW—88.68—BAY VIEW. 
For Camp Meeting. 


The D.G. R. & W. R. R. (D. L. & N.) will sell 
tickets July 12th to 22d inclusive, good to return 
until August 21, at $8.68 from Detroit. Trains 
leave Fort St. station 8:00a. m. ard 6:10 p. m., 
connecting at Grand Rapids with fast trains. 
Arriving at Bay View at 8:00 p. m. and 6:00 a. m., 
respectively. Parlor cars and sleepers through. 

BLAINE GAVETT, D. P. A., 7 Fort St. 
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Northern Grown Crimson Clover Seed for Sale. 
Limited quantity at $3 per bu. f. o.b. here. New 
sacks 15c each, or free with two or more bushels. 
A. L. BRADFORD, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


[13] 29 
WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MicnigaNn 
FARMER. 





A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


THE MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


OFFERS A 


Practical Education 


For the Farm, the Shop, the Home. 
THREE FULL FOUR YEAR COURSES: 


The Agricultural Course. 
The Mechanical Course. 
The Women’s Course. 


The Attendance for the Year Just Closed was 
the Largest in the History of the College, 


At this College the student secures a technical 
education of high grade, combined with such general 
training as will tend to develop a broad-minded | 
cultured man or woman, and an intelligent citizen. 


The Expenses are Very Low, 


Send for the «M. A.C. Catechism,” Men- 
tioning MICHIGAN FARMER. Address 


J. L. SNYDER, President, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


ALEXANDER FURNACES 









Are Made in One High Grade Onl 
FOR ALL KINDS OF FUEL. 





OUR COMBINATION 





COAL AND BLOCK WOOD FURNACE 


is what every farmer should have in his house. 
Write us for full information, catalogue, ete. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
LANSING, MICH. 





IF FARMERS WILL REPORT 
BOTTOM PRICES for grain, hogs and cattle at 


‘ 
satisfactory prices, will pay cash before delivery; 
commisson merchants’ answers ignored; will not pay 
middleman’s prices; write name, postoftice, county 


and state plainly. 
CHAS. L. MILLER, P. O. Box 785, Chicago. 





JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 
JOHN BENSTEAD. 


Established 1866. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Gommission Merchants 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 
to solicit business for the 


AGENTS WANTE State Mutual Cyclone 


Insurance Co. Only reliable parties who will 
devote a considerable part of their time to;the busi- 
ness wanted. Apply with references to the Secre- 
tary, Lapeer, Mich. 











F R SAL SECOND-HAND Materia 
Such as Iron Roofing, Smooth 

yanised Wire, ator Pipes, Pig aad Ghose troaghs, 

ails, Garde D 

hand ’ eres Caren faces, Have ongh.end second: 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building. - Detroit, Mich. 
rney -at-Law. 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 





U.8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 





~ TEACHERS 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
Several plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10cents pays for book, 
containing plans and a $500.00 love story i days. Nocharge toemployers for recommending teachers. 

ev. r. 


Southern Teachers’ Bureau, { 
8. W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville Ky. ( 


- O. M. Sutton, A. 
President and Manager. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville Office. 


+) Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, [1]. 
One fee registers in both oftices. 





Boys and Girls, 


Have you ever wished you owned a gun? Here is a chance to obtain one with little exertion on your part. 











THE HANDSOMEST AIR RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 
STEEL BARREL. WALNUT STOCK. GLOBE SIGHT. 


The Daisy Air Rifle is modeled after the pattern of the latest target rifle, has a genuine black 
walnut stock made with pistol grip and is the only air rifleon the market provided with globe sights, a 
feature which every boy will at once appreciate. The barrel and working parts are of metal, finely nickel 
plated. All parts are interchangeable and can be replaced ata small cost by writing to the factory. 
Shoots B B shot by compressed air, with sufficient force to kill birds, rats, etc., at a distance of fifty feet, 
yet it is a toy that is safe in the hands of any child. Each ritie is carefully sighted and tested before leaving 


the factory. Entire length30 inches. Weight,2 pounds. No Powder, 


Shots for 10 cents. 


o Smoke, No Noise. 1,000 


We will send one by express for ONLY THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, or MICHIGAN F 
one year and Air Rifle for $1.75, or Air Rifle alone for $1.00. Address : _— 





MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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CULTURE OF CELERY. 





Celery is one of the most nutritious 
articles of food, and should be used 
not only by the rich but lavishly by 
the laboring classes. It is-a nervine and 
a stimulant, much cheaper than doc- 
tors’ bills. It has been said that our 
celery of today, when found wild years 
ago, was called smallage. It was found 
on the wet saline soils of Europe. 
However, if it is the same plant, time 
and cultivation has done much for it. 
It is a mistake if one thinks he can- 
not grow celery in his garden. Provid- 
ing that the garden is not muck land, 
I would advise digging a trench, fill 
same with barnyard manure, cover 
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No. 1 AND 2. 

three or four inches with dirt, and it is 
ready for the plants. This is done so 
as to take up and hold moisture, as 
celery requires plenty of water. Muck 
land is preferred for two reasons: first, 
because it retains moisture longer; 
and, second, that such land is made up 
of vegetable matter; hence it is rich 
with nitrogen. Some years ago I began 
growing celery for market. After se- 
lecting the site we found two other 
items of importance to be consiJered, 
that of fertilization and also to water 
the patch systematically. By driving 
down gas pipe to the depth of forty 
feet we easily and quickly got fine 
flowing wells. These wells furnished 
all the water required. It is distrib- 
uted by running in troughs and let- 
ting stand in open ditches. 

It is a good plan to use about twen- 
ty loads of good manure to the acre; it 
should be spread in the early spring 
and plowei under. We believe that the 
chemical fertilizers are quite experi- 
mental. 


No. 3. 

Just before setting the plants it is 
well to sow on a little salt, and a lib- 
eral amount of wood ashes can be 
used to good advantage. The soil 
should be made level and smooth; a 
plank leveler is better than a common 
roller. This leveler can easily be made 
at home and can hardly be dispensed 
with. Use three two-inch planks, 12 
feet long; lap one inch, spike well. 
This will fill the holes made by the 
horses’ feet, and leave the. surface 
smooth. If the land is moist it is ready 
for the plants. 

I believe there is a tendency among 
growers to set too early, especially if 
they wish to blanch with dirt. I think 
any time in July is not too late for 
storehouse stock, and as a rule it 
brings a better price. In setting plants 
we always try to have good plants, 
cutting back the tops, also roots. If 
dirt is to be used in the blanching 
process, the rows must be four feet 
apart, while if boards are to be used 
three feet is sufficient. In either case 
we set the plants five to six inches 
apart in the row. In case the land is 
a little dry it is always advisable to 
have the marker so constructed that it 
will make a trench, say four inches 
deep, throwing the dirt well out at the 
sides. 

After plants are set the dirt, liable 
to fall in upon them, must be scraped 
back. This can be dione with a tool, 
shown in cut No. 1. Do not allow the 
dirt to accumulate around the celery 
while it is growing. It is with celery 
as with other crops, weeds must be 
fought continually. Our weeding hoes 
are made from hoop iron 1% inches 
wide. A piece 16 to 20 inches long will 
make one; can have them any size. 
Gut No. 2 gives the plan for making. 
These hoes are far superior to any- 
thing we have found. 


When we come to the blanching pro- 
cess we find nothing so efficient as pine 
‘beards, 12 inches wide and 16 feet 
‘long. But we run into an obstacle in 
-the way of expense, for an acre set 
three feet will require about 30,000 
plants. The same boards can be used 
at least three times, and it —— _ 

the 


; foot of lumber to each plant. 


celery ig not too early a tool like cut 
‘pet iy 

















No. 4. 
No. 3 can be used to hill up or bank 
the stock with dirt. The soil should be 
loosened up with some,other tool be- 
fore trying to use the banker. 

Care shouki be taken to get the dirt 
well up to the top but not cover the 
stock up. The weather being favor- 
able it requires about three weeks to 
blanch in this way. 

Where one cannot sell‘in the rough, 
it becomes necessary to wash, tie into 
bunches, ete. This can be done suc- 
cessfully in several different ways. I 
well remember the first celery we 
washed; it was accomplished by bring- 
ing into use a common wash tub and a 
small brush. Now we use a horse 
power with double acting force pump. 


ee te 
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Our washing rack is shown in figure 
No. 4. A piece of hose is brought into 
use with sprayer. The _ trough has 
slats on the top to let the water 
through and escape. The tying boxes 
and table is shown in figure No. 5. It 
is advisable to make two grade of 
bunches, No. 1 and No. 2. Keep the 
bunches well up to the grade, never 
putting cull heads in the inside of the 
bunches. If done, buyers soon find it 


] out, and give your stock a wide berth. 


If the celery is sent to commission men 
see to it that they are reliable. Have 
your name ani address upon each case 
and also the number of bunches it con- 
tains. If you wish to get some plants 
look in the advertising columns of The 
Farmer. 


L. M. DIBBLE. 


Lerawee County, Mich. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


THE OLD STRAWBERRY BED. 





Energetic *measures must now :be 
taken with the old strawberry bed. The 
whole country seems infested with leaf 
rollers and fungi as well as other in- 
sects and parasites, and if they are al- 
lowed to breed unmolested serious re- 
sults must follow. True these insects 
have their enemies and come an] go, 
but we can make a wholesale destruc- 
tion of them if we begin right now. 
Just as soon as the last berry is pick- 
ed mow off the tops of the leaves, tak- 
ing care to leave as many stems as pos- 
sible tq hold straw up and protect the 
crowns. Stir up the mulching so it will 
quickly and thoroughly dry. If straw 
has been used liberally for mulch the 
mowing need not be done. Put consid- 
erable straw directly on the plants. 
The leaf stalks will protect the crowns 
so there will be no danger of heating 
them. Then wait for a high wind and 
set fire. If there are small shrubbery 
or buildings on the windward side we 
can protect them by back firing and 
then set on the side toward the wind, 
so it will pass over the ground rapidly. 
If there is no wind blowing it will burn 
slowly and often heat the crowns so 
as to injure or kill them. I have burn- 
ed in this way for many years and 
have never had plants injured in the 
least. I have heard of their being in- 
jurel, but inquiry always showed the 
— ‘was done when the air was 
still. 

It is important that the cultivating 





should be done on the same day, espe- 





1 the bright green leaves will appear, 
4 and by the middle of July the runners 


cially if it is very dry. The ground has 
been trod down hard by the berry pick- 
ers and capillary action is perfect so 
the water draws up to the surface and 
it is rapidly carried off by sun and 
wind, so the ground dries out below the 
roots ami the plants perish. I appre- 
hend the reported losses by burning 
arise out of neglect to cultivate often- 
er than by fire. 

Narrow the row just as close as you 
can and leave a plant every ten or 
fifteen inches, taking care not to go 
deep enough to disturb the roots of 
those remaining. Fine the surface not 
over a half-inch deep around the plant 
to conserve all moisture and stir the 
surface after each rain. In a few days 


will start. Cultivate the same way 
every time so as to throw the runners 
around and establish a row of even 
width. As soon as one plant is form- 
ed cut the runners off beyond it when 
the new plant will root quickly and be 
very stocky. 

This is Jone in a wholesale way by 
attaching an adjustable rolling cutter 
to the side of the cultivator. The run- 
ners have a strong disposition to run 
straight out into the row so they may 
establish the new plant in clear sun- 
light very effectively. The work can be 
done rapidly by a sharp hoe. Under 
no circumstances must plants be allow- 
ed to form so closely that crowns will 
be shaded by other plants, eight or ten 
inches being close enough. 
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No. 5. 





As to whether a second or third crop 
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will pay depends largely on the first 
crop. If they are exhausted by produc- 
ing an excessive crop, and are full of 
grass and weeds not Kkillel by the 
burning it will not pay; but in any 
ease they should be burned over or 
plowed under at once. It is the great- 
est mistake to let an old bed lay sev- 
eral weeks until insects pupate and 
spores of fungi mature and fill the 
ground, thus endangering new planta- 
tions. This is especially true as to the 
leaf roller. They make two and some- 
times three broods during the summer, 
and if the first brood is killed by the 
burning or plowing under they can be 
held in check. Spraying for them is 
not effective, because they are thor- 
oughly protected by their web and ieaf. 


R. M. KELLOGG. 
St. Joseph County, Mich. 


“PLUM POCKET.” 








Experimental 
Michigan, 5 
The enclosed sprig was taken from a 


natjve seedling plum tree which last 
year bore a fine lot of plums. The bo- 
gus plums now on sprig have increased 
from one-half present size to size now 
attained in last three days. Many trees 
are covered with this growth, while 
others in same orchard are all right. 
Please explain reason for growth and 
kind of growth in Michigan Farmer in 
an early issue if you will be so kind. 
Trees seem to be healthy and blos- 
somed as usual this spring. Yours, 


A. M, COBURN. 
Mich. 


Station, Agricultural College, 


Emmett County, 





Michigan Agricultural College. 
Experiment Station, Horticultural Dept. 


The plums are affected with what is 
known as “plum pocket,” a fungous 
disease that causes them to swell to 
several times their usual size, but as 
the interior of the fruit is destroyed 
they consist merely of a thin mem- 
brane, whence the other name of ‘plum 
bladder.” The disease is not a new 
one, but it has been unusually preya- 
lent this spring. 

The diseased plums should be gath- 
ered and destroyed and the trees spray- 
ed with Bordeaux mixture to prevent 
the spread of the disease to the healthy 
fruits. 

Such a spraying at this time will he 
beneficial, as it will aid in preventing 
the rot of the fruit which is likely to 
occur if rains are frequent during the 
next month. It will also check the 


ing upon plum trees, and may cause 
the leaves to drop, resulting in the loss 
of the crop in whole or in part, and if 
the trees fail to ripen they may win- 
ter-kill. 

_ If plant lice are showing on the twigs 
they shoukl be sprayed with strong to- 
bacco water, but it will have to be 
done very thoroughly and before the 
leaves have rolled about the insects in 
order to be entirely effectual. 

we L. R. TAFT, 
HOW SCIENCH WAGED A VICTO- 
RIOUS BATTLE WITH INSECT 
PESTS. 








A remarkable example of the con- 
quest of science is found in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, which have been 
plagued by the importation of injuri- 
ous insects to such an extent as to 
cause the abandonment of the cultiva. 
tion of coffee, at one time an impor. 
tant export, and to threaten seriously 
the destruction of cane-growing, or- 
ange-raising, etc. The government and 
planters engaged the services of Mr. 
Albert Koebele, an eminent entomolo- 
gist, who has combatted the plague in 
the extremely novel fashion of intro. 
ducing other insects which kill or de- 
stroy the injurious kinds. For instance, 
the coffee trees were attacked with a 
blight which was pronounced incur- 
able, but by the introduction of the in- 
sect known as the ladybird or ladybug, 
which multiplied enormously, within a 
year or two the blight had ehtirely dis- 
appeared and become quite rare, while 
with the decrease of the natural prey 
of the ladybirds they likewise decreased 
in number. In a similar manner a 
caterpillar, the larvae of an insect that 
attacks banana and palm trees, became 
a serious menace, but has been kept in 
hand by the introduction of insects 
from China and Japan, which multi- 
plied enormously at the expense of 
these caterpillars. Again, within the 
last few years, a Lamellicorn beetle 
has been introduced from Japan. This 
insect multiplied prodigiously, and 
soon destroyed every rose tree in Hon- 
olulu, and subsequently attacked the 
foliage of many other trees. The culti- 
vation of roses, once an important fea- 
ture of the city, became impossible, 
while a remedy seemed hopeless. 
One day, however, Mr. Koebele discov- 
ered a parasitic fungus, and by cultiva- 
tion of thisand infecting healthy beetles 
soon spread it far and wide. This fun- 
gus has proved very successful, and 
often the ground under a rose tree is 
literally covered with dead beetles, 
killed by the fungus. ‘This is the larg- 
gst scale on which an attempt to com- 
bat injurious insect life by beneficial 
insects has ever been made, and the 
character of the country has been par- 
ticularly advantageous to its successful 
operation. Some attempts on a small 
scale in this line have been made in 
Southern California, but not with the 
marked success achieved in Hawaii. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement tn the Michigan Farmer. 
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@ ‘THE HENRY PHILIPPS SED & IMPLEMENT 

Ps 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 4 
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ARE YOU A PEACH GROWER? 


If so, write us and we will give you some important 
information. RENCE & CO., 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 


a EMPIRE 
KING 
aaitatOns. ‘No Soarchtee 


fol! wot penier or rubber valves. Twelve 
of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue Frere. 
RCE PUMP CO., SMarket St.,Loekport, N.Y.| 
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Cider and Wine Press 
MACHINERY. . 
POWER AND HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbls.in 10 hours. 
Send for Catalogue. 


y Empire State Pulley & Press Co., 
Fulton, Oswego Co. N.Y 


Write for pe on any seeds want- 
ed, FARM and GARDEN. Hun- 
p garian, Millet, Silver-Hull Buck- 
wheat, Alfalfa and Crimson Clover, 
Ensilage, Stowell and Sweet Fodder Corn. Dwarf 
Essex Rape, 7}<c. per 1b.; 100-Ib. lots, 64¢c. per 1b. 
ss. - ISBELL & CO-, 
125, 127 and 129 Pear! St. W., Jackson, Mich. 


CELERY PLANTS Produced by the oldest and 

® most experienced firm in 
the business. Best plants. Lowest prices. Prompt 
delivery in good order. Following varieties: White 
Plume,Giant Pascal,Giant Golden Heart,Pink Plume 
and Golden Self Blanching. Address fo 











shot-hole fungus which is already show- 





r prices and 
other information, THE PRAIRIE SIDE CEL- 
ERY CO., Drawer M., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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LANDSCAPE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COUNTRY HOMES. 





This was the title of a paper read at 

the late meeting of the Ohio Horticul- 
tural Society, at Athens, by L. B. 
Pierce. He thought the primary 
points of country home surroundings 
should be the blending of necessary 
farm accessories with planting for pro- 
tection and seclusion. Farm homes 
were generally not only poorly protect- 
ed from wintry blasts, but were char- 
acterless, from universal trimming up 
of shrubbery and exposure of every 
part to passersby afid visitors. ‘lhe 
home should be a _ central picture 
framed in a border of green which de- 
fined it and separated it from the unin- 
teresting surroundings of bare fields. 
Nature, if left to herself, raised up 
thickets of bushes which gave irreg- 
ularity of outline and hid uninteresting 
fences, rocks and stumps, clothing 
them in verdure in summer and in col- 
ors of beauty in autumn. Nature 
toned down the sky lines of massive 
trees by undergrowths, many of which, 
like the dogwoods and redbud, gave 
showy bloom in their season. ‘The 
country was the place where ever- 
greens flourished in their natural beau- 
ty, unaffected by the smoke which 
ruined them in cities. The planting of 
these to the west and north would 
make a home quiet and warm in a very 
tempestuous day. Farmers built tight- 
poard fences around their barnyards, 
when an equal amount spent in small 
evergreens would in a few years pro- 
tect the. whole premises. The almost 
perfect protection afforded by a wind- 
break of Norway spruces to the north- 
west was daily illustrated at his home, 
where the tops of the trees, (about 30 
feet high) would be bent out of the per- 
pendicular several feet, while a spider’s 
web outside the house, or clothes upon 
the line within the sheltered area, 
would scarcely be made to vibrate. 
With proper limitations fruit orchards 
could be made to help in protecting 
grounds and could be made a means of 
embellishment. The tops, either in 
bloom or in fruit were beautiful, but 
it often became necessary, to make the 
picture perfect, to hide the stems and 
ground from view, as the ground 
was often littered with brush or grown 
up to weeds. A low hedge just meet- 
ing the lower limbs could be used to 
separate the orchard from the lawn, 
and an evergreen hedge, made of hem- 
lock or arborvitae, would be beautiful 
in winter as well as summer. The use 
of hedges for the inclosure of small 
dooryards was not advisable. They 
were clumsy and not artistic, taking up 
room that was better in lawn. One did 
not have to go out of Ohio to find orna- 
mental trees and shrubs of the highest 
ornamental value, many of which were 
used as the most prominent material in 
the planting of the finest parks. Prof. 
Van Deman called attention to the 
large amount of knowledge in horticul- 
tural and botanical lines, which was 
yet in an imperfect state, and also to 
the general ignorance of fundamental 
botanical facts. Some of the phenom- 
ena which everywhere surrounded us 
were entirely unknown to the mass ot 
people. Take that which was connect- 
ed with the growth of trees, for exam- 
ple. How many knew what came from 
the atmosphere and what from the 
air? A redwood tree weighing 200 tons 
and towering 300 feet in the air would, 
if burned, shrink into two or three 
wagon-loads of ashes. How many knew 
that all that vanished in smoke and 
vapor was obtained from the atmos- 
phere, while the ashes contained all 
that came from the ground? ‘Take the 
fertilization of corn as another exam- 
ple. How few knew the process—how 
the pollen when ripe was scattered 
over the silk, each one of which was a 
hollow tube and led to a separate ker- 
nel of corn. The pollen dust was mi- 
hute seed, and one falling upon the 
end of a silk sent a minute root 
through the whole length until it 
reached the cob, and there developed 
into a grain of corn. In scattered stalks 
of corn the pollen failed to reach all 
the silk, because there was not enough 
to fill the atmosphere, so the cobs were 
barren, having only here and there a 
kernel, 








WHEN writing to advertisers please 
Mention that you saw their advert ise 
ment in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


CELERY PLANTS. 
White Plume, t at 75 cents per 1,000. Any 
Golden Heart, ( other variety at $1 per 1,000. 
Large orders filled at much lower prices. Prompt 
a a order guaranteed. Full instruc- 
Uons culture with every shipment. Ad- 
Teer PRAIRIE GpE CELERY CO., Drawer M., 
UMSEH, MICHIGAN. 





Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





P. H. S., New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
writes: “What ails my chicks? I have 
had bad luck with them. They die. I 
have examined them and find their 
bowels much inflamed and swollen.” 
From the symptoms you give we would 
say they have cholera, and should be 
treated for that disease. Remove all 
affected birds, give the mixture print- 
ed in The Farmer recently, also the 
following: Force down the throat ten 
drops of tincture of common salt, four 
to nine grains, and a half teaspoonful 
of cayenne (red) pepper; one dose in a 
tablespoonful of water, to be given at 
once. If it takes effect digestion will 
be resumed, and in twenty-four hours 
the bird is relieved, or decidedly bet- 
ter. This is a dose for a grown up 
fowl; for chick, give less, according 
to age. You should also use coal oil 
around the house, and give it to the 
birds in their feed. Clean up the poul- 
try house and yard, and sprinkle car- 
bolic acid water all around. Feed oil 
meal every day in feed. It will aid di- 
gestion. 

(M. B. D., White Lake, Mich., writes 
that her young turkeys are dying and 
she does not know why. She says 
they eat well at times and then dump 
around, hide their heads under their 
wings, and stand for an hour at a time 
in that position. She says she feeds 
bread, sweet milk and bread chopped 
fine, with onions and Dutch cheese, 
also wheat screenings, but no meal. 
We like her manner of feeding except 
the screenings. This we never feed, 
as the foul seeds in them are very 
poisonous to young chicks, especially 
the chess, which is always in them. 
Your birds are troubled with a bowel 
complaint, and should be treated af- 
ter the following manner: Give a raw 
egg daily in one pint of feed until the 
appetite appears to return, then 
change to a little cooked meat, and put 
in ten drops of tincture of iron in the 
drinking water. 

I here give one of the best tonics 
ever used, and if used as directed, it 
will save a great deal of trouble and 
many fowls which die from the lack of 
something to strengthen them: 

Sulphate of iron (common coperas), 
eight ounces; sulphuric acid, one-half 
fluid ounce. Put into a bottle or jug 
one gallon of water, into this put the 
sulphate of iron; as soon as the iron is 
dissolved add the acid, and when it is 
clear it is ready for use. This mixture 
or tonic should be given in the drink- 
ing water every other day; a gill for 
every 25 fowls is not too much in a 
pan of water, and where there is any 
disease give it every day. This prep- 
aration, simple as it is, is one of the 
best tonics for poultry known, having 
the power to restore the healthy func- 
tions of the body without sensible 
evacuations, as well as being a tonic. 
If poultry raisers would use this they 
would have less trouble, and would 
save the lives of many birds. 

In answer to C. B. H., Utica, Mich., 
would say your turkeys must have 
been hurt during the night, ag they 
would not have died if nothing ails 
them. You had better shut them up 
alone and see if they will not be bet- 
ter than when with the other fowls. 

We thhave a communication from 
Reader, Vermontville, Mich., asking 
what ails his ducks. He says they are 
five weeks old, and are growing nice- 
ly, and seem to be healthy, only at 
times they are unable to walk. They 
seem to crawl around and cannot 
stand up. He says that after they are 
out two or three hours in the morning 
they get all right again. The trouble 
is leg weakness, and is caused by too 
much feed—that is, the body grows 
faster than the legs, and they cannot 
stand up until they are out so they get 
exercise. You should feed less corn 
and oat meal until they get strong 
Give some of the tonic as di- 


again. 
rected above. Or the following may 
be given: One grain of sulphate of 


iron, five grains of phosphate of lime, 
and half a grain of quinine twice or 
three times a day. 


Calhoun County, Mich. 


Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
TURKEY NOTES. 





Our first feed for young turkeys is 
oatmeal steeped in water sufficiently 
long for the grains to swell nicely, or 
in short we prepare it much as one 
does for the table. Just enough is pre- 





pared every morning to last the day 


out and make the first feed the follow- 
ing morning, before the newly-pre- 
pared food is cooked. We have found 
this to be the easiest and most satis- 
factory way to feed poultry for us. In 
talking with a friend a few days ago, 
he informed the writer of a lady of his 
acquaintance who made it a practice 
to feed bread to her poults. He rep- 
resented her as having the best of suc- 
cess. The writer has no doubt that 
Such a diet would prove most ex- 
cellent. 
s * 8 

One difficult feature in raising tur- 
keys is to keep the poults free from 
lice. About the first thing we do toa 
turkey after we take her and the poults 
from the nest is to give her a liberal 
dusting with insect powder. There are 
various ways of doing this. Our way 
is to have some one hold the hen with 
her head downward, and then take a 
pepper box or something similar filled 
With insect powder and sift it thor- 
oughly through her feathers on every 
part of her body. If your insect pow- 
der is all right this will make it very 
interesting for the marauders. 

When we become convinced that the 
poults are being troubled, a little dif- 
ferent method is resorted to. Some 
writers find a great deal of amuse- 
ment in the idea of applying lard to 
drive out lice. Yet, nevertheless, for a 
cheap, handy remedy, we have found 
this very satisfactory, when applied 
with a moderate amount of intelli- 
gence. Because a little is good, it 
doesn’t follow that more would be bet- 
ter. Catch the poults and apply a lit- 
tle under each wing and about the 
head. The amount used must be de- 
termined by the age and condition of 
the poult. 

s ¢ & 

Very often in raising turkeys a per- 
son is troubled by their excessive wan- 
dering. This, to a certain extent, is 
unavoidable; but in case they become 
real bothersome, especially about corn- 
husking time, if you take pains to con- 
fine the old ones, the difficulty can be 
stopped to a very great extent. Lasv 
year ours became troublesome, so we 
shut the old ones—that is, those with 
the poults, including the tom—up in 
an old corn crib, which was standing 
empty at that time. The enclosed 
birds could look out through the 
cracks and see the younger ones, and 
by their calling kept the poults within 
a few rods. After a few days they 
were liberated; but they did not seem 
inclined to go on a rampage as prior 
to their captivity. 

s 8 


It is remarkable the amount of in- 
sects a growing turkey will destroy 
during a single season, especially if 
grasshoppers are numerous, as they 
were last summer. The writer doesn’c 
believe the statement is a particle over- 
drawn, when we say that a young tur- 
key will average its weight in insects 
every two weeks from July to Septem- 
ber. This may seem like quite a “fish 
story,” but if the discredulous reader 
will but watch a vigorous flock of tur- 
keys for about an hour on a medium 
good grasshopper day, we believe he 
will become convinced that the writer 
has very good grounds for the state- 
ment. 

ss 8 

Late turkeys are often condemned 
as a nuisance. To be sure, they are 
not as desirable as a May satched 
poult. Yet we have had August 
hatched turkeys that paid us very 
well, Two years ago the writer had a 
flock of thirteen come off while we 
were plowing for wheat. We were some 
surprised, for we had given the hen up 
for dead. The writer did not expect 
anything from the brood, and hence 
gave them no care whatever. We 
were surprised at their determination 
to make a live of it; but we were still 
more surprised when they netted us a 
little over ten dollars just before 
Christmas. Ail the expense Wwe were 
put to in raising them for market was 
the corn they consumed while fatten- 
ing. The writer believes that this is 
one of the cheapest flocks of turkeys 
we ever raisal. We had quite the 
same experience last season, although 
not quite as pronounced, 








c. P. REYNOLDS. 
Stimulate the stomach, a 

rouse the liver, cure bilious- - I : : Ss 
sour stomach, constipation, 

etc. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists, 


ness, headache, dizziness, 
The only Pills to take with Hvood’s Sarsaparilla, 





for hatching from select 





LIGHT BRAHMA E66S 
$1.50. E. D. BIS. 


NOOLEEP FORTHREE MONTHS. 


One Cause of Sleeplessness That Can 
Be Readily Overcome. 


Mr. Wm. Handschu of 46th St., Cotton Alley, 
Pittsburg, Pa., expresses himself as follows re- 
garding the new remedy for that common and 
obstinate disease, piles: “I take pleasure in 
stating that I was so afflicted with piles that for 
three months I got no regular sleep; I became 
completely prostrated, the doctors did me no good; 
my brother told me of the new remedy for piles, 
the Pyramid Pile Cure; I purchased from my 
druggist three 50 cent boxes and they completely 
cured me. Iam once more at my work and but 
for this excellent medicine I should be on my 
back. I take great pleasure in writing this letter 
because so many people are sufferers from this 


trouble who like myself did not know where to 
look for a permanent, reliable, safe cure.” 
Experience with the Pyramid Pile Cure in the 
past three years has demonstrated to the medical 
profession, as well as to thousands of sufferers 


from piles, that it is the safest and most effectual 
pile cure ever offered to the public, containing no 
Opiates or poisons of any kind, painless and con- 
venient to handle, and being sold by druggists at 


50 cents and $1 per box, is within the reach of 
every sufferer. si 

Very frequently two or three boxes have made a 
complete cure of chronic cases that had not yield- 


ed to other remedies for years. 
There is scarcely a disease more aggravating 


and obstinate to cure than the various forms of 
piles and it is a common practice to use ointments, 
salves and similar preparations containing danger- 
ous poisons to remove the trouble. The Pyramid 
has superseded all of these ineffectual remedies 
and no one suffering with any rectal trouble will 
make any mistake in giving the Pyramid a trial. 


If in doubt as to the nature of your trouble send 
to the Pyramid Drug Co., Albion, Mich., for a 
valuable little book on piles, describing all forms 


of the disease and describing the method of cure. 
Any druggist can furnish the Pyramid Pile 
Cure as it is the best known and most popular 
remedy for piles and if youask him he can doubt- 
less refer you to many people in your vicinity 


who have been cured completely by it. 





Be beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 

ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pi 

and Conger strains. . Eggs $1 
r 16. . M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


NEBRASKA 
FARM 


Cockerels, $2 to $2.50 





Adry healthy cli- 
mate, free from 
malaria, an abun- 
dance of pure water, a soil 
which is unsurpassed for 
richness, and is easily culti- 
vated, yielding all va- 

rieties of crops. That is 

» What Nebraska offers to 

the home seeker. Lands 

are cheap now. Send for a pamphlet 
describing Nebraska, mailed free on ap- 
Plicatien to P. S. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 








THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A, 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit,Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 
(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay V 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, ina 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville................. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City 8:00 10 .. 
Petoskey.........cccccecseeee 8:00 . 
FRED BER. occnsccesccccccscs 8:00 1:10 





Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m.} 
yo ony er age Hwy A cars on all tenien. 
Jity Passenger and Freight Office, 7 F e 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. a 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r. Age 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. - 
GEO. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


Depot foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 












































ed stock. $1 per 13; 26 fo 
. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich, 


ward Ave. ‘Telephone 39. 
Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North } : 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreai & Portland { 2 oan 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens.Pt.Huron & North |... 
PRE Ee Montreal, New York,ete....... | * 1:50 pm 
* 4:50 pm | St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huron | + 6: 10pm 
10:35 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45 pm 
Pe | eer Mt. Clemens.......... t 6:10pm 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12:00m_ | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 8: 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations... 9 | t HY oe 
nadadwades London and Int. Stations...... | t 9:05 pm 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
+ 6:55am | Saginaw,G.Haveng Milwaukee : 
{11:30 am | G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago ; 3:68 pan 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,G.Rapids « Milwauke | +11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns t 8:10am 
* 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek: & Chica. | * 7:05 am 
*10:45 pm | G.Rapids,G. Haven & Muskeg’n | * 7:30am 








Daily except Sunday. *Daily. jSunday only, 
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Fairs for 1897. 


STATE AND DISTRICT. 


Michigan State 
Western Canada, Winnipeg. 
Tri-State, Toledo, 
New York State, Syracuse 
Victorian Era Expo., Toronto, Can 

Aug. 30-Sept. il 
Ohio State, Columbus Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
WestVirginia State, Wheeling...Sept. 6-10 
Indiana State, Indianapolis. --++. Sept. 13-18 
Minnesota State, Hamline Sept. 6-11 
Iowa State, Des’ Moines Sept. 13-18 
Central Canada Expo., Ottawa..Sept. 17-25 
Nebraska State, Omaha pont. Ae 
Wisconsin State, Milwaukee.. 
Illinois State, Springfield. “Sept. H-Oct. * 
Hillsdale, Mich., Hilisdale...Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
N. J. State, Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
St. Louis, St. Louis.. Oct. 4-9 
Texas State, Dallas.. “Oct. 16-31 

MICHIGAN COUNTY FAIRS. 


Armada, —_ og 

Allegan, egal 

Bure Mich., Flint River Valley. Sept. 91-23 
Centreville, ’ Centreville 28-30 
Caro, Caro Sept. B- -Oct. 1 
Caledonia, Caledonia Oct. 6-8 
Goopersviile, Coopersville pt. 21-24 
Charlevoix County, East Jordan.Sept. 15-17 
Clinton County, St John...Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Dowagiac Union, Dowagiac, Sept. i Oct. 1 
Fowlerville, Fowlerville Oct. 5-8 
Grand Traverse County, 


City 
Hadley District, Hadley 
Hudson Free Street Fair, Hudson 


Sept. 14- a 
Milford, Milford Ss 28-Oct. 
Sand Hill, Bane FA ....0000 ......Sept. 52.24 
Tuscola County, Vassar....Sept. 28,-Occ. 1 
Washtenaw County, Ann Arbor 
pavbanbureuhee Snccvcccccesces Sept. 28-Oct. 1 


COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO. 


County and Place of Fair. 
Adams, West Union 
Allen, Li 
Ashtabula, Jefferson ..... 
Athens, Athens 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta . 
Belmont, St. Clairsville . 
Brown, Georgetown 
Carroll, Carroliton 
Champaign, Urbana 
Clark, Springfield 
Clermont Boston (Owensville P. oo. 

Sept. 6- 10 
Coshocton, Coshocton 
Crawtord, Bucyrus Sept. 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls....... . sept, 7- 
West Cuyahoga, Berea 
Darke, Greenville 
Erie, Sandusky 
Fairfield, Lancaster 
Fayette, —— Cc. 
Fulton, Wauseon ... 
Geauga, Burton . 
Greene, Xenia ... 
Guernsey, Washington 
Hamilton, Carthage 
Hancock, Findiay 
Hardin . 
Harrison, Cadiz 
Hoimes, Millersburg 
Jefferson, Smithtield 
Lawrence, bkroctorville o-lu 
Licking, Newark Aug. 24-24 
Logan, Bellefontaine.......... Sept, 28-Oct 1 
Lorain, Klyria 
Madison, London 
Mahoning, Canefield.. 
Marion, Marion .. ; 3 tl. 
Medina, Medina . 3 
Meigs, Rock Springs............ . 7 14- 17 
Mercer, Celina . 
Miami, Troy 
Monroe, Woodsfield 


Sept. 29 Oct. 1 
Sept. 22-24 


Muskingum, nena eee ree --.sept. 7-10 
Ottawa, Port Clinton Aug. 25-3 
Paulding, Paulding..... beebee seeeeept, 14-17 
Perry, New Lexington... -.-Sept. 14-17 
Portage, Ravenna eee bept, 21-24 
Preble, Eaton..... -Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Putnam, Ottawa. beoesenseOks GS 
Ross, Chillicothe....... ----Aug. 3-6 


INDIANA COUNTY FAIRS, 
Ripley, Osgood ...... pbaesehe 
Henry, Middletown 
Jennings, North — cccccccocseAUg. 2-7 
Putnam, Bainbridge........ ssapeak --Aug. 2-7 
Wayne, Hagerstown... paues peeeees oe 
Hamilton, Sheridan Aug. 9-14 
Bartholomew, ee emmnanes 3 16-21 
Henry, Newcastle.. ° 
Grant, Swazee..... — 
Dearborn, Harrison.. 
Boone, Lebanon.... 
Harrison, Corydon > -..Aug. 
Delaware, Muncie........... oocee AUR, 
Gibson, Oakland waa bbibbnbs _ 
Jasper, Remington.. 
Spencer, Rockport 
Clinton, Frankfort....... en oeennen 
si | ees ..Aug. 
Hancock, Greenfield............. - = 
Dearborn, Lawrenceburg......... Aug 
Newton, mee 


seeeeeees 


Washington, Salem .........Aug. 30-Sept. 
Vigo, Terre Haute....... -.-Aug. 30-Sept, 
Tippecanoe, Lafayette ....A 

Madison, Elwood 

Johnson, Franklin. 

Spencer, Chrisney.. 

Lake, Crown Point 

Benton, Boswell ... 

Clay, Clay City 

Montgomery, Craw fordsville 

Union, Liberty 

Gibson, Princeton 

Shelby, Shelbyville................ Sept. 
Huntington, —- eee Sept. 
Howard, Kokom et. 
Switzerland, East Enterprise.. 
Fountain, Covington 

Dubois, Huntington 

RMRELO, BETIOK. ccovsvosecivenes coeee Sept, 
Grant, — r 


Porter, Valparaiso 
Greene, Linton 
Marshall, 


Laporte, Laporte 

Warren, West Lebanon...... 1. Sept. 
Tipton, Tipton ‘ 

Warrick, Booneville 
Noble, Kendallville 
Vermillion, Newport 3 . 
Jay, Portland Sept. 2 . 
Fulton, Rochester............+ Sept. 27-Oct, 
Howard, Poplar Grove.. 

St. Joseph, South Bend.. 

Knox, Vincennes..... 


a ae ped un- 


ae proven [| 
superiority Lf 
our COMBINED 


fert 
fertilize 


ilar machines. 
THIS GLASS 
FEEDER 
FEEDS. 


P.P.MAST & CO. 


CKEY 


STEEL FRAME 


> Combined Grain and 


Fertilizer Drill 


The acids of theavera, » 
fertilizer are very 
structive toall matalio 
substances and cause 
corrosion and rust that 
soon eats out the feed- 
ing attachments. Glass 
isimpervious to the ac- 
tion of moisture or 


aboutit in our catalog 
_ and circulars of our 
Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Buckeye 
Seeders, and other 
machines of merit. 
Send for them. 
4 CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





(Patent applied for.] 


Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 


HALLOCK S Success"Glit Edgo’’ Potato Harvester, 


AT LAST ; just wiat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 


LOW PRICED DIGGER, 


that will do work equal to a man with 


a fork. { 
“Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 


D. , - Hallock & Son, York, Pa 


Insist on your dealer getting 


Box 803. 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co, 





THE FAST 
WORKINC 


SOUTHWICK 


Will turn out fromé to 6 tons 


= works equally well with ye er on incline or level. 
BANK 


eee Double 5 heroics Press ma 
Longest Stroke—4 feet. 
Short Crank—10 inches. 


HAY PRESS 


Well adapted for work at 


RNS. Stands up to its work; no digging holes 


for the Fern 


ACTUAL CAPACITY 12 TO 16 TONS PER DAY. 


est feed openin — an 





nore per Gay than any press made. Catalogue and Price List Free. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 130 Main St, SANDWICH, ILUNOIS, 





Thane Io est 
at half the cost of 
operation. 
13 years’ expe- 
rience does it. 
OLDS & SON, 
Engine Works. 
Lansing, Mich., 
Makers of the 
engine that 
built a 10,000 sq. 
ft. addition last 
last year. 





“Must Have Butter. 


People must have 

bread and but- 
ter in this coun- 
try, especially the 
butter—and they 
insist on having 
the butter of good 
quality. The best 
plan for the man 
who wan’'s to sup- 
ply the market 
with butter is to 
get a Safety Hand Separator into his dairy room. 
It is arequisite which cannot be omitted. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, I 
Rutland, Vt. 


USINESS 


or yourself and make money td we. 
People must have water, and wil] always pay 
liberally for good service of this kind. For all 
\ kinds of drilling - ahi NG MA or oi! you will 
\ tind STA NES 
to be the most ey and os durable 
Are made on _ new and improved 





GO INT: 


made. 
lines, and embody in theirconstruc- 
tion the best material and work- 
manship procurabie Kither steam 
wer, and made in 9 sizes. 
ss rilling Machine Co. 
aes = on solatioe. AKRON, 0. or ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


“Eli” a Presses 


e8Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 





Y STEE 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogua,. - 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., Quincy, fl 





Presses Placed on Trial. 


SPENGER'S 





BOX & PERPETUAL HAY PRESSES 


Ss; large wheels; automatic door to 
ete soveniap ones feeds to the circle; less than 9-in. 
high where the team crosses; made of t wood a — 

or all steel. For circulars and 
J» A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL, BOX BI. 


WITH THE 


Improved U. S. Separator 


50 Lbs. Butter 
More per Cow 
per Year .. 


ss 


BeLterontaine, O., June 14, 1897. 
Previous to the use of the Separator we 
could scarcely reach over 250 Ibs. of butter 
per cow per year. With the Impreved U. S. 
Separator we average considerably above 
300 Ibs, JOHN L. SHAWVER, 
Dairy Lecturer and Ag’ 1 Editor. 


Figure it for the whole h herd. 
Catalogues. Free. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


NO DIRT LEFT IN CLOTHES 


Washed with the 


ECLECTIC WASHER. 


100 pieces per hour and no hard work ;that’s the record. 
Price, 82 a oe pal Wanted. 
Exclusive sale. 
EDWIN KNEELAND, Mir. of Refri 
§ tors a. Was 


LANSING, MICH 


Send for our 





era-~ 
ers. 


When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 


OOo OOOO Or OOO Oneg 
FIRST “ass 7 IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


? 
Gasoline = 

















Stationary or Portable. 


Eclipse (Wood Wheel) 
Fairbanks (Stee! Wheel) 


a 


TANKS, PUMPS 
PIPE, VALVES, ETC. 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


Chicago 

St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 


QOH Or OeOr® 
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No Expense For Threshing, 


There is a simple little machine on the market, 
which can be had for ¢i.—, with farm right to use it. 
This tool was named * “flail,” butif itis called “hur- 
ricane,” the work will be easier. The farmer's 
time is nothing, and after threshing is finished, be 
can buy a little “pocket whirligig’’ and build fence. 
Of course the progressive farmer will not try to 
compete with steam, either in threshing or fence 
building. He uses the PAGE. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fence Co, 


The Peerleos maket 
on on beth hor! 
and cross wires and 
only Bg dens 1 
wire weaving 
on the market. 


HOLLY, MICH. 


Full information how you can build 
a 10-bar fence with 6 heavy No. 
7 wire stays per rod with No. 10 
Seabed line wires for 24 cents per rod. No. 


11 line wires 21 cents, etc. No ma- 
chine or patent ' or parent. rights for sale. 
CKSON & co., Weston, Mich. 


HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No. 

7 Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel 

Lock that locks line wire to picket. Can- 

not slip. Write for Free pemele, Cires. 

and Terms to Agents. The Church 
Manfg. Co., Box 425, Adrian, Mich. 


TWAT WILL NOT LEAK 
waa A hd Fopieteeraront 
matong 
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ments. All sizes, 2 to 180 


y pet = . free. 
GELLY FOUNDRY & MCU. CO. Parl St. Goshen, Ind. 





with Wide Tires. cA oy ond 
width of tire wanted. 
eeny ktsin Saves —— Na resetting 
EMP ata e free. 
E MEG. CO.s Quincy, Ill. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY The Very Best. New FREE 


Catalog ue mailed 
C.G. HAMPTON & SONS. Detroit. Mich. 








THE CHARTER GAS AND GASOLINE 
STATIONARY ENGINES 


44 to 35 actual H. P. 
7 sreniine TRACT oes ENGINES 


al H. P 
irom —-* B sTetine. PORTABLE ENGINES 
Oo 18 actual H. P. 


Charter Gas Engine Co, 


Box 318, Sterling, })). 


BUCCIES! 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE“ C" 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 








VSAM, 
CR Uy, LR us oo CHICAGQres 


FARMERS SAVE. MONEY 


ON BINDER TWINE, SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Write for special prices on first-class Binder Twine 
B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, ¥ Mich. 
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MUST HAVE ene Ae 
proot SHAG. 





meights: ‘purest 





